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“ MULTIPLYIN G MAN’S POWER 


“YANKEE” TOOLS for drilling, tapping and working metal, boring in wood and 
driving screws—have special features, for speed and efficiency, not found in any other 
tools. They save a fourth to a half of a man’s time, thereby multiplying his producing 
power; require less skill and less labor. “YANKEE” TCOLS are simple in construc- 
tion, strong, durable, do not get out of order, work smoothly and quickly and wear 
well. They are accurately made of the best quality of materials, handsomely fin- 
ished, thoroughly tested and guaranteed in every particular as to quality.—Stock 


“YANKEE” TOOLS now. 
QUICK RETURN SPIRAL RATCHET SCREW DRIVER No. 130 


Right and left hand and rigid. This is the regular pattern No. 30 with a spring 
added in handle as shown in illustration, which causes the handle to come back for 
the next push, in driving screws in or out. It is a “quick return” and more rapid, as 
well as convenient in practical use, than pulling the handle back. It can be success- 
fully used with only one hand driving th tool, as the spring keeps bit in position 
as it forces the handle back for the next stroke. A few minutes’ practical use will 
demonstrate its great advantage when many screws are driven. 


PLAIN SCREW DRIVER No. 90 


Standard style. This is a strong, durable, well balanced tool, of the same high 
quality of material and workmanship as other “YANKEE” TOOLS, which today are 
without equal. The fastening of blade and handle is such that they cannot be 
loosened in use, or in even the usual abuse. The blades and ferrules are finely 
polished, the handle of hard wood, finished in dull dead black, making a handsome 
appearance as well as being durable. 
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Dealers—Now as never before, labor and time saving tools are wanted. 
“YANKEE” TOOLS have demonstrated fo: the last sixteen years by practical use 
that they are without equal in quality or efficiency. Write today for our latest 


catalogs and ask for our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK. 





Your Jobber Can Supply You 


NORTH BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 58 and 59. 
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Steel Furnace , 





sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 
and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- =— 


tisement for the FRONT}JANE Steel Furnace. Z 


If you are not handling the PR9MERANE Goodbye! We're so 
write us today for liberal terms hey setae 
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WEEK BY WEEK, from now until the end of the war, 
he people of America must purchase the War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. They 
must lend the Government a certain pro- 
portion of their salaries or other in- 
comes. They must begin to make a real 
sacrifice. It has been told, over and over, what a good 
investment these War Savings Stamps are, what fine 
returns they bring upon the money invested, and how 
the investors are benefiting themselves as well as the 
This is all true, and more than true. 


Sacrifice 
Is Needed. 


Government. 

But even if it were not, what of it? We must win 
We must give everything we have, if neces- 
sary, to win this war. If we don’t win it, our money, 
our honor, our very lives, will be at the 
of a ruthless in- 


this war. 


our homes, 
some day if not immediately, 
This war must be won, and we, 


mercy, 
vader. who remain 
at home, would be deserving of no especial credit if 
we lived upon crusts and gave—not loaned but gave 
that it was won. Our boys are 


not their money but their lives, 


—all we had to see 
giving their lives 





remember. 

So now, upon us devolves the task of seeing that 
all those War Savings Pledges are kept. We should 
see that we lend the Government twice as much money 
as we promised, or three times as much if we can. 
We know that we are only lending it, at a good rate 
of interest, but we must act as though we were giv- 
ing our all for the sake of winning the war. 

There has been much hullabaloo about what we 
have been asked to do—as as if we had really been 
asked to sacrifice something. Many people think, be- 
cause they have bought bonds and stamps and con- 
tributed a little to the Red Cross, they have done their 
full duty. They have not, and let us hope they will 
never be called upon to do it all. Their duty is to 
suffer and to sacrifice, like the Belgians 
and the Serbians have suffered and sacrificed. When 
they have done that they mav feel that they have dore 
their full duty, but our hope is that the war for 
democracy will have been won long before America 
comes to that. 


if necessary, 








A PRAISEWORTHY law has recently been enacted i 
New York which makes it a criminal offense song 


ingly to overdraw one’s bank account. 
Kiting Hitherto a swindler could not be con- 
Checks victed if he cashed a check drawn by 
him on a bank in which he had a micro- 
scopic account. Check kiting will not hereafter be 


safe in New York, and it should not be safe anywhere 

America. 

This is only one of many abuses that should be cor- 
rected to improve the tone of American business. Too 
many men agree to buy or contract to deliver goods 
when they have no intention of specifically fulfilling 
If the market goes down the vendor 
if it goes up the purchaser de- 
mands his goods. When Greek meets Greek in the 
form of buyer and seller who do not intend to take 
losses the fur flies. The custom of permitting can- 
cellations of orders has spread until it is undermining 
The use of trade ac- 
ceptances would cure this evil. Merchants and manu- 
facturers should be held to specific performance of 
brokers on the Stock 


their contracts. 
delivers the goods, 


the commerce of the country. 


their contracts as strictly as are 
xchange. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers ask banks to lend 
money on the strength of their book accounts, but the 
custom of cancelling orders and returning 
throws doubt on the of book accounts. The 
bank has no power to force buyers to take goods and 
pay for them. As a result, a large amount of work- 
ing capital is locked up and neither merchant nor 
Great whole- 


goods 


value 


banl:er knows exactly where he stands. 
sale houses have gone to the wall with ledgers that 
showed large balances on the right side, but they rep- 
resented book accounts and sales subject to cancella- 
tion 

When trade 
both vendor and purchaser, and this forces them to 
trade on a strict Both buyer and 
seller would gain by such a reform in business meth- 


acceptances are used the banker holds 


basis. 


business 


The buyer gets lower prices and full trade dis- 
quick assets on the 


ods. 
counts; while the seller, acquires 
form of discountable bills, avoids disputes with cus- 
tomers, keeps his capital working, and can do far more 

His capital and 
instead of 


business with his working capital. 
credit work for him all the 


locked up in stale book accounts. 


time being 





THE WITHDRAWAL of money from circulation ts not 


thrift. No country can prosper wherein the people 


practice parsimony. Industry is de 


Thrift Is , 
pendent upon the sale of products. If 
Exercise 
. dollars are hidden away, commodities 
f Sense. ; ee 
of Sense cannot be purchased therewith and pro 


duction languishes. Properly understood, thrift is 


the exercise of sense in one’s expenditures with a view 
to getting the best values in the most necessary things 
every pur 


It implies the use cf good judgment in 
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chase no matter how insignificant it may be. It is the 
application of the principle of conservation to one’s 
earnings to the end that extravagance may be avoided 
and wastefulness eliminated from our lives. 

Our Government has inaugurated a special thrift 
campaign, primarily for the purpose of economically 
waging the war in which we are engaged and secon- 
darily for the purpose of strengthening the character 
of our people in preparation for the tremendous social 
and industrial readjustments which will follow the 
close of the great conflict. How thrift may be made 
to serve the aims of the nation as well as the individual 
is clearly shown by James A. Davis, chairman of the 
Public Speaking Bureau of the Cook County War 
Savings Committee of Illinois. Taking a concrete ex- 
ample upon which to base his reasoning he argues that 
if we are about to buy any article and have a choice 
between one for a dollar and another for a dollar and 
a half, the $1.50 one differing in no essential way from 
the one for a dollar and being no more serviceable, it 
is thrift which leads us to purchase the one for a dol- 
lar, thereby saving fifty cents. 

This is the saving for which the Thrift Stamps are 
created, whether it be twenty-five cents, fifty cents, 
five dollars, one hundred or a thousand dollars. This 
act might be defined as economy, if it were not that the 
definite object in view was that savings be increased 
by the fifty cents. Economy is only a feature of, a 
step in the process of thrift. The motive in thrift is 
saving, the avoidance of waste of money, the desire 
for profit. One cannot practice thrift without being 
economical but one can be economical without being 


thrifty. Increase in accumulation is the sole object of 
thrift. More to spend is often the objective of econ- 
omy. 


It is thrift that converts opportunity to earn into 
earnings, the unused into usefulness, idle time into 
profitable occupation. It is thrift which makes the 
garbage can unnecessary in France. It is thrift that 
led to the great By-Product industries of France, Bel- 
gium and Germany for the conversion of waste into 
commercial products. 

Every man, woman and child in our country must 
consider themselves human by-product plants con- 
verting their needless, thoughtless, over-expenditures 
and waste into thrift stamps. We must not confuse 
thrift with miserliness and niggardliness. It is not de- 
manded of us that we cease buying everything except 
Such a policy would stifle our 
Industrial activity 


the food to nourish us. 
industries and prostrate trade. 
creates payrolls, it creates profits to be taxed for Gov- 
ernment revenue. If there were no proceeds from 
manufacturing and trade who would there be to buy 
thrift stamps ? 

What thrift demands and our Government expects 
of us is that we refrain from indiscriminate spending, 
spending because we have the money in our pockets to 
We must not interfere with the stability and 
It is not demanded 


spend. 
the progress of our industries. 
that we deprive ourselves of rational amusements but 
that we control our indulgence in them. 
thrift is carefulness, management, prudence, frugality 
and calculation to the end that a saving of money be 
That is the thrift expected of us, the results 


In substance 


created. 
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of which your patriotism will suggest be invested in 
thrift stamps and war savings certificates. 

That we may take advantege of and profit by this 
great lesson in thrift in the simple way provided, with 
profitable retu%ns; that we may lend our savings so 
created to our Government, giving us the glorious sat- 
isfaction that we are helping in this critical period of 
our Country’s history to win its righteous war; that 
we are saving that our brave boys at the front and in 
training and on the seas may have the best of food and 
plenty of it, the warmest clothing, the limit of com- 
fort, and best of medical attendance, the most relialle 
of arms and ammunition, the sharpest of bayonets: 
that they may know that we are back of them heart 
and soul and purse to the last penny and the last heart 
beat—isn’t all this and “The Great Cause” worth sa\ 
ing for—twenty-five cents at a time? 

Our enemies have called us a nation of wasters. [ct 
us give them the lie and prove that we are not only 
the richest nation in the world but the thriftiest—ex- 
travagant only in affording means for defeating them 
“Men win battles, but money wins wars.” 








THE RESOLVE never to let a customer leave his store 
dissatisfied is the most important determination which 
a merchant can take and carry into ef- 
fect. In no other way can that mysteri- 
ous and indispensable thing which we 
call “good will” be acquired. All the 
activities of a store, all its merchandising devices, all 


Satisfy 
Patrons. 


its displays of goods, no matter how attractively ar- 
ranged, are foredoomed to failure if the patrons of 
the establishment are not given satisfaction. In other 
words, the service must be intelligently devised and 
the quality of the commodities must be sufficiently 
adapted to the needs of the buyer. 








EVERY SEASON of the year is window display time. 
The glass in the front of the store is not there merely 
to keep out wind and rain. Being trans- 


Window parent, it can be looked through. Hence 
Display. its most important use is to afford unob- 


structed view of commodities for sale. 
Mention of certain articles in the window is frequently 
made by the customer. This is the first thing that he 
will say, where there has been a particular reason for 
calling for -the article. The display has caught his 
eye, and he is forced to come in for a closer inspection 
of the merchandise, if not a purchase. 

Are you making the window the big publicity fea- 
ture that it should be made, and are you giving it the 
same attention that it demands at your hands? [Look 
into your own establishment and see wherein this item 
of publicity can be made a strong feature. [as it 
been neglected in the past? It may have been only 
viewed as a makeshift that has been losing instead of 
becoming a feature that will and should be the means 
of making your establishment the most talked of im 
your city or town. 

There is only one kind of a successful window, and 
that is the kind that sells goods. The two main fea- 
tures of a good window are the “trim” and the “dis- 
play.” The trim is the accessory and to the window 
what type is to the advertisement. The display counts 
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ust the same as good live copy in the printed an- 
nouncement. Never allow the trim to overshadow the 
display. Don’t let it even compete with it. The trim 
should be used only as a sub-part or background, and 
the failure to hold to this rule will hurt the selling 
qualities of the display. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


The most that any poet, painter, or musician can do 
is to interpret an infinitesimal fraction of the re- 
sources of gladness which abound in the universe. 
No one person or generation of persons can exhaust 
in speech or art the exquisiteness of life’s possibilities. 
Wherefore, there is no warrant for pessimism. 

* *K *K 





It requires very early rising, indeed, to get ahead of 
a hardware traveling salesman. My friend Hamp 
Williams of Hot Springs, Arkansas, was in the lobby 
of the Arlington Hotel the other day when a grocery 
drummer was bragging in the hearing of a hardware 
traveling salesman. He reports the dialogue as fol- 
lows: 

“I represent the largest wholesale house in the 
world. Every live dealer handles our specialties,” 
boasted the grocery drummer. 

“You can say all you want to,” said the hardware 
salesman, “but I tell you my specialty. is handled by 
more people than handle any other one thing on 
earth.” 

“What's your specialty?” 

“Door knobs.” 

* * * 

Tom Usher of Russell and Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, overheard a conversation 
between two elderly gentlemen, both decently clothed 
in somber black, who were sitting side by side in an 
elevated train. Each was reading a morning paper. 
Suddenly one of the men uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure and the other peered at him over his spec- 
tacles. 

“I see here,” explained the first, with a beaming 
face, “that Mr. Grewson, who died last week, has left 
his entire fortune to various charitable enterprises. 
This will be a surprise to his many relatives. It is to 
me—a glad surprise, in my case, for I am the minister 
of a church to which he has left $2,000.” 

The other man looked at the newspaper and his face, 
too, became wreathed in smiles. 

“Bless him!” he exclaimed heartily. “All to char- 
itable institutions, in spite of his relatives! Ah, sir, I 
like to see money left like that—I do, indeed !” 

“Are you also a minister?” 

“No, sir; I am a lawyer.” 

k * * 

My friend Fred Biffar, who runs an up-to-the-min- 
ute sporting goods store in Chicago, says that the small 
daughter of his neighbor had been praying each eve- 
ning for a baby sister. The other morning her moth- 
er, reading the paper, exclaimed: “I see Mrs. Smith 
has a little daughter.” 

“How do you know that?’ asked the child. 

“I read it in the paper.” 
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The child thought a moment, then said: “I know 
what I am going to do. I am going to give up praying 
and begin advertising.” 

* * * 

A. W. Crotsley of the Chicago office of the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company tells the story of a well- 
known music hall artist who was chatting to a London 
journalist whose paper is not always to be relied upon 
for accuracy of statements. 

“My dear fellow,” the comedian said, “I think that 
what you want is a bishop on your staff.” 

“A bishop! Why?” asked the journalist in amaze- 
ment. 

“Because,” answered the other, with a smile, “some 
of the statements in your paper are in sore need of 
confirmation.” 

* * * 

Enthusiasm for his State and unswerving belief in 
the bigness of its destiny are characteristic of my 
friend John H. Kitchen, secretary Kansas City Chap- 
ter American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. 

He says that a few days ago a boy in southern 
Kansas climbed a cornstalk to look around him and 
now the stalk is growing quicker than the boy can 
climb down. The boy is now out of sight. Two men 
have tried to cut down the stalk, but cannot do so be- 
cause on account of the rapid growth they cannot hit 
twice in the same place. Much anxiety prevails. 

x * x 


Fame is a matter of advertising, according to my 
friend Robert Jones of the Clyde Cutlery Company of 
Clyde, Ohio. To illustrate, he tells this tale: 

“Perhaps you are familiar with the works of Inger- 
soll?” smilingly inquired the book salesman, as he 
reached under his coat for the sample bindings. 

“Sure I am,” replied Mr. Goldberg, “undt it’s a 
good vatch for der money!” 

k x + 


| like the use of the word “pay” in the stanzas 


which are herewith reproduced from the pen of Jay 
I}. Iden. We shouldn’t think that we are giving when 
we buy Thrift Stamps or donate money to the Red 
In reality, we are “paying” an infinitesimal 
fraction of what we owe. Therefore 
Let’s Pay Till It Hurts. 
We speak of the dead in hushed, low tones 
And honor them where they lie, 
But what of the men with shattered bones, 
Of the brave who cannot die? 
Under the smoke black sky at night, 
With scarcely breath to pray, 
Men of your kind who fought your fight, 
Then pay and pay and pay! 


Cross. 


2 


And who shall send to the brink of hell, 
Where the wounded gasp and die, 
The rose red banner waving, tell, 
Say who, but you and I? 
And who shall hurry the ambulance down 
Through the dawn of blood-red day, 
But you, my friend, and 1? Go on 
And pay and pay and pay 


Then give if it needs of your last red cent, 
Aye, out of your meanest mite, 

And rouse you out of your sweet content, 
And hear ye the groans tonight! 

For the half dead lie in the black shell 
With scarcely breath to pray, 

And breathe their prayers to the mute, mute stars 
Then pay till it hurts, oh, pay! 


scars, 
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DELIVERS MICA ANYWHERE IN UNITED 
STATES FREE OF ALL CHARGES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


It is a great convenience for a stove dealer or manu- 
facturer in trading with a concern which handles Mica 
products to know that he can get any kind of mica 
he wants at any particular time and for any particular 
purpose. He is usually too busy to try to find one 
concern for one certain kind of mica and a different 
concern for a different kind. It is, therefore, a wiser 
policy for him to deal with a company that handles 
everything known in mica 
Kugene Munsell and Company, Miners, Importers, 
and Wholesale Dealers, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, and 68 Church Street, New York 
City. 
dealers in the service rendered by this company is the 
fact that it delivers mica absolutely free of all trans- 


such as, for example, 


One special feature of importance to stove 


portation charges anywhere in the United States. By 
means of this special service dealers who are far from 
the offices of the Company may order mica without 
having to be taxed for a part of their profits because 
of their distance from the Company. 
different kinds of mica handled by this concern are 


Among the 


North Carolina Mica, clear and lustrous for stoves; 
Wyoming Mica, not perfectly clear, but excellent sec- 
ond quality; Electrical Sheet Mica; India-Amber- 
Domestic; Graded India and Amber Mica, to cut as- 
sorted sizes ; Mica cut to size, and selected to cut speci- 
fied sizes and patterns; Mica Segments and Rings for 
electric motors and generators; Mica Washers, Discs, 
Tubes, and Bushings; Mica for Electrical Heating 
Devices; Micalite chimneys and canopies, for incan- 
descent gas lights; Mica candle shade protectors; and 
Pulverized Mica. Stove manufacturers and dealers 
may obtain descriptive price lists of the different kinds 
of Mica by writing to Eugene Munsell and Company, 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, or 68 
Church Street, New York City. 
2+ 


THE LORAIN ENAMELED BODY RANGE IS 
SAID TO BE VERY SANITARY. 


It stands to reason that the kitchen of a home is the 
one place in the house where strictest sanitation is re- 
quired. The foods which we eat are handled therein 
and it is necessary that the utmost cleanliness be ob- 
served in their manipulation. A dirty stove has the 
power to undo all other precautions for maintaining in 
a strictly antiseptic condition the viands which are to be 
cooked in it. The housewife of today has learned 
through various agencies of public education, such as 
women’s magazines, club lectures on domestic econ- 
omy, and the like, that her kitchen must be as thor- 
oughly free from infection as the operating room of a 
hospital if she is to maintain the health of her family 





at the highest level of efficiency. Consequently 

such as 
the Lorain 
Enameled 
Body Range il 
lustrated in th 
accompanyin g 
halftone, 
manufactur e d 
by the Nation- 
al Stove Com- 
pany, 


stove 


Division 
of American 
Stove Com- 


pany, Lorain, 
Ohio, is cer- 
tain to create 





a favorable 


Lorain 


Made by 
National Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio. 


impression up- 
or her for 


Enameled Body Range, 


several reasons. 

According to the manufacturers, this range is con- 
structed with a view to being easily kept in a thor- 
oughly sanitary condition. The body walls are coated 
on two sides with a white, stippled, rich, dark blue 
This enamel is declared to be proof against 
All that is 

It is said 


enamel. 
the action of water, creosote, or acids. 
necessary to keep it clean is a damp cloth. 
to be highly sanitary, for the reason that the smooth 
walls and castings have no crevices for the collection 
of dust and germs. This range also possesses desir- 
able features of time-saving. It has a high closet, tea 
shelf, pouch feed, and reservoir, as well as a warming 
closet. The makers affirm that it is scientifically de- 
signed with regard to uniform baking qualities and 
permanence of service. Full particulars regarding 
this Lorain Enameled Body Range, together with 
proposition to dealers, can be had by writing to the 
National Stove Company, Division of American Stove 
Company, Lorain, Ohio. 





MAKES A LARGE VARIETY OF BOLTS, 
RODS, AND RIVETS FOR STOVES. 


When a manufacturing company starts out in bust 
ness it should not expect that its entrance will be 
heralded with brass bands and fireworks celebrations 
The beginning 
The 
customers must have an opportunity to test the prod- 
ucts before they can voice their approval, if such they 
deserve. If the products prove satisfactory and the 
service rendered by the company is of a correspond- 


by the buyers in its particular line. 
must necessarily be at least somewhat modest 


ingly meritorious nature, the company need not worry 
about whether its business will grow. 
It was with this spirit that the Kirk-Latty Manu- 
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facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, started out in 
the business of manufacturing bolts, nuts, rods, rivets, 
etc., for stoves. the 
ashamed of the fact that it had'a very modest begin- 


The company is not in least 


ning. In fact, the manufacturers declare that they 
are proud of it—proud because of the extent to which 
the business has grown. The company avers that it 
has had to increase materially its manufacturing facili- 
ties because of its rapid development, and that it now 
manufactures a large variety of bolts, nuts, and rivet 
products. The company also states that in order to 
carry out its purpose of shipping to its customers a 
first quality of goods with all the care and promptness 
possible, it is continually adding to its equipment the 
most modern types of machinery. Stove dealers may 
procure further particulars regarding the company’s 
products from catalog number 18 which the manufac- 
turers supply to dealers upon request. Those who 
desire a copy of this valuable book should write to the 
Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bie SE EN 


SAYS IRON ENAMEL IS ECONOMICAL AND 
SERVICEABLE. 

Despite the fact that the foremost chemists of the 
world have exhausted every experimental means at 
their command in an endeavor to produce iron in 
commercial quantities that would be proof against 
rust, success has not yet crowned their efforts. Lack- 
ing iron of this description, the next best thing is 
some sort of coating or enamel which will satisfac- 
torily protect iron articles against the ravages of 


CUD, oxidization known as _ rust. 
SZ 


Black Silk Iron Enamel man- 
' 
| 


ufactured by Black Silk 


Stove Polish Works, Sterling, 
| MARK REC): 
| ee) 






Illinois, is declared to be one 
of the efficient 
serviceable 
its kind for the specific pur- 






most and 


Sey buirere >\ 





preparations of 








pose for which it is intended. 
It is especially recommended 
to stove dealers by its mak- 
ers. The Black Silk Stove 
Polish Works is said to have 
of time, 








Black Silk 


Iron Enamel 
Made by Black Silk Stove 
Polish Works, Sterling, 
Illinois. 


spent a great deal 
money, and energy in devel- 
oping and perfecting Black Silk Iron Enamel. It is 
asserted on the authority of chemists who have sub- 
jected it to the most rigorous tests that it gives sat- 
isfaction under all The manufacturers 
contend that it is economical in its application and 
that its first cost is most reasonable in view of the 
length of time in which it may be relied upon to pro- 
the at 
secure 


conditions. 


tect the surfaces upon which it is used from 


tacks of rust and corrosion. Dealers 
turther particulars, together with price quotations, by 
writing to the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Ster- 


ling, Illinois. 


may 


TELLS WHY RETAILERS SHOULD USE 
SPACE 


IN LOCAL PAPERS. 


The best friend of the careful buyer is the adver- 
isement in the local paper. 
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It is the arrow that points the way to better buy 
ing. 

lt is a foregone conclusion that when a merchant 
the 
those goods are well worth the price and will stand 


goes to expense of advertising certain goods 


up under the most rigid inspection. If it were other- 
wise the merchant would hardly be calling attention 
to them. He would simply resort to the shady trick 
of “working them off” on some unsuspecting dupe. 
Very few buyers have the time to look all over 
town before making their purchases. Life is too 
for that. 
They must have the goods, and without unneces 


short 


sary loss of time in making their selections, and it is 
but natural that they should turn to the advertising 
pages of the local paper for such advance informa- 
tion as may be obtained before starting out in their 
quest. 

Thus it is that the merchant who advertises his 
wares, and keeps his best offerings in the public eye, 
has the advantage of the man who never advertises, 
and draws business to his store which otherwise might 
drift into other places. 

lt is good for the merchant and it is good for the 
buyer, for it enables the merchant to dispose of his 
goods at a reasonable profit, and enables the buyer to 
make the purchases he desires to best advantage with- 
out loss of time. 

And if there is a special bargain offered it enables 
the buyer to take advantage of the opportunity in- 
stead oi going to some other place where a higher 
price would prevail. 

Advertising has been reduced to a science, and those 
who benefit from it are not found only in the camp of 
the advertiser. The buyer shares equally in the bene 
fits through the saving of time and the securing of 
the articles he desires at a minimum price. 

Success comes to those who seek it; and econom 
ical buying is one of the surest means to that end. 

-eo- 


MAKES OVAL STOVE PIPE REDUCERS. 


Up-to-date stove dealers have discovered that a 
good stove pipe reducer is z. handy article, and con- 
sequently, they now look with favor upon it. One 
type of stove pipe reducer which is claimed to be espe- 
cially popular with stove dealers because of its useful- 
ness and convenience is the Oval Stove Pipe Reducer 
manufactured by Sullivan-Geiger Company, 501-509 
Madison Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. An illus 
tration of this stove pipe reducer is presented here 
with. It 1s maintained by the man 
ufacturers that this article reduces 
from 7 inches to 6 inches. It 1s 


further stated that this stove pipe 





reducer is made with a 7 inch oval 
ini ai bottom. 


! said to fit 
ee oo. fectly over the oval collar of the 


which is per- 


livan-Geiger Com-. me ee wi fe a ( 
pany, 501-509 Madi. Stove or “ange and is reduced to 6 
son Avenue, India-inches round top. This stove pipe 


napolis, Indiana. 
reducer is declared to be made of a uniform color and 


polished steel. Stove dealers who desire particulars 


should address a request for the same to the Sullivan 


(ieiger Company, 501-509 Madison Avenue, Indian 


apolis, Indiana. 
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' THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
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: Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 52 to 58 inclusive. 








The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut, will 
build a hollow tile, one-story, 31x43 feet, building. 

The capital stock of the Bridgeport Hardware Man- 
ufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, was 
increased from $25,000 to $100,000. 

The Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little T alls, 
New York, is having plans prepared for a two-story 
plant, 60x100 feet, to cost about $60,000. 

The Curtis Tool Company, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, has moved into larger quarters at Macy and West 
Second Streets on account of the large increase in 
business, 

The capital stock of the Stangel Hardware Com- 
pany, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has been increased from 
$50,000 to $125,000. The concern has just completed 
a new warehouse, office and store building costing 
approximately $40,000. 


o>? 
~-eoOr 


TELLS OF WAR-TIME CONDITIONS IN 
BRITISH HARDWARE TRADE. 








An interesting account of war-time conditions in 
the British hardware trade is given by United States 
Consul Augustus E. Ingram, who is stationed at 
3radford, England. His account is published in Com- 
merce Reports, the official publication of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

The hardware business in England has been very 
good during the war, the demand for goods having 
been far in excess of the available supplies. In spite of 
failure to have in stock very many articles frequently 
called for, sales generally have been very large, as 
there has been an unusual amount of ready money in 
circulation. One local firm doing a wholesale and re- 
tail business has stated that, though business has been 
very good, they have had to turn away an even larger 
amount of trade by reason of inability to get the arti- 
cles desired. 

The department doing the most business has been 
that handling engineering tools, though domestic hard- 
ware, such as razors, pocket knives, and 
kitchen utensils and appliances, has been in very great 
demand. 

The governmental restriction on private building has 
caused some reduction in the demand for builders’ 


scissors, 


hardware, but the erection of factories and other build- 
ings devoted to work of national importance has partly 
compensated for this. 

Hardware manufacturers cre said to be fully en- 
gaged, but their obligations to the Government neces- 


sitate curtailment and delay in the execution of orders 
for the civilian trade. Locai merchants say that it is 
very difficult now to place orders or replace stock. 
Indeed, one merchant stated, as illustrative of the 
state of affairs, that he found it advisable to visit the 
to look around and see 
utilized. 

female labor has been 


factories or warehouses so as 
what there was that could be 

As to the extent to which 
employed in the hardware trade, the local opinion 
seems to be that in the wholesale trade the goods are 
too heavy for women, while in the sales force in re- 
tail establishments women heve not been found suit- 
able for handing engineering tools and similar goods; 
for domestic hardware and !ight goods generally, how 
ever, there is a good field for them, in which they are 
being employed in increasing numbers, thus liberating 
men for work of greater national importance. Shef- 
field firms are now so short handed that they are ask 
ing that orders for small scissors (for which retailers 
have an enormous demand—mostly from. soldiers) 
shall be proportionate and coupled with orders for 
table cutlery, for which the demand is not so great. 

The British import restrictions are the great cause 
for the present shortage of much needed supplies, and 
it is most interesting to note the widespread distribu- 
tion of American hardware goods that has been ef- 
fected in this country and how keenly the lack of such 
articles is now being felt. 

American engineering tools, which are much pre- 
ferred for their quality and finish, are now difficult to 


get even for priority-certificate customers, merchants 


being able to get only comparatively small quantities. 
A local firm recently placed an order for 300 Ameri- 
can special tool vises but obtained only 150, which 
were all sold within two or three weeks. 

Certain rationed quantities of American wire nails 
are being received, but the demand is still very great, 
as also for screws. Certain sizes of screws can not 
now be obtained, even by Government certificate, the 
demand for them in munition box making being so 
great. 

Belting fasteners are difficult to obtain, and there 
is a shortage in all mill supplies. Furniture casters 
(formerly a big line), locks and latches, door bells 
(such as the “New Departure” and the “Bevin’), 
etc., are also noteworthy among the American goods 
now sadly missed. 

Supplies of enameled hollow ware are difficult to ob- 
tain. Aluminum utensils are likewise scarce, as there 
is a large demand for this metal in aeroplane consiruc- 
tion. No brass or copper utensils, such as kettles, pre- 
serving pans, etc., are now procurable; indecd, n° 
brass articles for ordinary trade, such as brass rings 
for lampshades, etc., are now obtainable at Birming- 
ham. 

A rather long list might be compiled of American 
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voods of which there is now a scarcity. In addition 
to those already enumerate1, the following are said 
by local dealers to be thos: for which hundreds of 
inquiries have been vainly made lately: 

Safety razors and blades, stropping machines, car- 
borundum sharpening wheels, pocket cutlery, scissors 
(small sizes being particularly in demand), bread 
makers, glass butter churns or mergers,. mincing ma- 
chines or food choppers, coffee percolators, weighing 
machines or domestic scales, vacuum flasks. 

Most of these articles are not bulky, and a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on their importation would be 
very welcome. Some of the kitchen utensils would 
help to make the food supp!y go farther. 

A list of mill furnishers and wholesale and retail 
hardware dealers—called ironmongers in Great Britain 
—was submitted in connection with the foregoing re- 
port and may be obtained from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or its district or co- 
operative offices by referring to file No. 100761. 





FRED MOORE’S LITTLE BOY REGAINS 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


There was a preoccupied look on the usually smiling 
face of Fred Moore when he came down to work in 
the morning. 

It was the result of a disquieting conversation which 
he had the night before with Mrs. Moore. 

The subject of the talk was his little boy Harry. 

“Some days he hardly eats at all,” said Mrs. Moore. 
“He mopes around the house and doesn’t care to go 
out and play with other boys. I'm afraid there’s some- 
thing seriously the matter with him.” 

“Oh, it’s just a touch of Spring fever,” her hus- 
band had carelessly remarked in answer to his wife’s 


report. 

“Boys of six don't have Spring fever,” Mrs. Moore 
urged. 

“Well, maybe he’s been eating too much candy and 
cake,” said Fred Moore in an 







effort to find an explanation 
which would allay his wife’s 
fears. 

“No, that 
can’t be the rea- 
she 


son,” ar- 


gued, “because 


I am always 


very careful 

about what he Junior Roadster, Manufactured by the 
atc ae... : Buffalo Sled Company, North 
eats. a€ sides, Tonawanda, New York. 


I've been watching him more closely than usual of 
late. I am worried—” 

“Why not take him to some good doctor?” queried 
her husband. 

“That's what I've been thinking of doing if he 
doesn’t get any better in a day or two,” responded 
Mrs. Moore. 

Fred Moore had the deep-seated aversion of a 
strong healthy man to dealings with a doctor. 

When, therefore, his shopmate, Charlie Baker, 
quizzed him about the preoccupied air he wore, Fred 
Moore did not reply with his usual banter. 
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“I’m worried about my boy Harry,” he said. 

“What's the matter with him?” solicitously enquired 
Charlie Baker. 

“IT don’t know,” answered Moore. 
she’s going to take him to see a doctor. 
appetite and doesn't want to go out and play with 


“The wife says 
He’s lost his 


other boys.” 

“Well, that’s nothing much to worry about,” Charlie 
Baker declared. 

“My sister’s lad was just the same way,” he con- 
tinued, “and she was worried half sick about him until 
I told her to get him a Junior Roadster, and—” 

‘“‘A Junior Roadster?” queried Moore. “What kind 
of dope is that? Some new sort of patent medicine ?” 

“It’s medicine, all right enough,”’ Baker replied, “and 
mighty good medicine at that. But it’s not the kind 
you drink out of a bottle from the corner drug store.” 

“It's a joy-wagon,” he continued in explanation. 
“It keeps the youngsters out doors all day playing a 
hundred different sorts of games, and they come into 
the house with appetites as sharp as that of a hungry 
wolf.” 

“Gee, that sounds good to me!” Moore exclaimed. 
“Where can I get one?” 

“Every first class hardware store carries a stock of 
Junior Roadsters,” said Charlie Baker. “They are 
made by the Buffalo Sled Company of North Tona- 
wanda, New York.” 

The foregoing dialogue took place three weeks ago. 

Today Fred Moore’s boy Harry is the healthiest and 
happiest lad for miles around. Instead of taking him 
to a doctor, his parents bought for him a Junior Road- 
His cheeks glow with the rich tint of good blood. 
His appetite would do credit to a 


ster. 
His eyes sparkle. 
farm hand in harvest time. 
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APPROVES AND URGES ADOPTION OF 
STANDARD SIZES FOR CATALOGS. 

At the recent session in Chicago of the National 
Catalog Conference, including representatives of pur- 
chasing agents, typothetae, and various associations of 
paper and other industries, called by the standardiza- 
tion committee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That catalogs be standardized to 6 by 9 
or 74% by 105% or 8 by 11 inches; also resolved that 
we recommend for catalogs the manufacture of paper 
sheets ranging as follows, 25 by 38, 32 by 44, and 33 
by 46 inches, with their double sizes; that we also in 
dorse the weights of 40, 45, 50, 60, 70, and 80 pounds 
on the basis of 25 by 38, and that colors be limited to 
white and natural. 

The standardization committee of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents recommends that all 
catalogs meant for the use of purchasing agents be 
74 by 105¢ inches. 

+2: 

Advertising is intensive salesmanship on a big scale. 
It flashes your selling-point straight into the eye of 
the market; into the brain and heart of the ultimate 
consumer—a million of him at once. It is the wire- 
less world-call of modern business, whether that busi- 


ness be trade or philanthropy, industry or war. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY STRIKINGLY SHOWS 
MERITS OF LUBRICATING OIL. 

Anyone who has listened to a car owner expound 
his views on motor trouble and its causes could cer- 
tainly not have gained a favorable impression of car- 
bon. The car owner considers this as the chief cause 
of his motor trouble and, therefore the words which 
he uses in referring to it would not count in his favor 
in enabling him to get to heaven. He considers’ car- 


this part of the display was done in an interesting 
way. The oil shown was not real oil. <A wall board 
was cut out and properly decorated so as to represent 
oil. The oil flowing from the can is a hardwood 
stick decorated likewise. The top center show card 
in clever verse told the story of how the lubricating 
oil being advertised chased the carbon devils away. 
On two show cards were offers by the dealer to give 
the motorist a correct lubrication chart, and booklets 
of information on this particular brand of lubricating 








WEARS. LONGER 



































Window Display of Lubricating Oil, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


bon as something sent up by the agents of Satan. 
For this reason, the central idea expressed in the 
window display of lubricating oil, shown herewith, 
meets with the hearty approval of the motorist. He 
is glad to find somebody who agrees with him 1egard- 
ing his enemy carbon. This display was arranged for 
H. D. Sterling, 4077 Utah Street, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition. The «xhibit shows the advan- 
tages of the lubricating oil which the dealer is adver- 
tising in a most striking manner. The scene of the 
arctic region conveys the impression of coolness and 
thus explains one of the advantages of the advertised 
lubricating oil, namely, that it keeps the motor cool. 
In the center of the background the oil is shown as 
chasing away the carbon devils, emphasizing the fact 
that it eliminates carbon trouble. The arranging of 


Arranged for H. D. Sterling, 4077 Utah Street, San Diego, California. 


oil. This tended to draw the motorists into the store 
and helped the dealer make many sales. This display 
is characteristic of the high type of window exhibits 
which H. D. Sterling so often presents. 

Re 


CELEBRATES JUBILEE OF HARDWARE 
BUSINESS WITH BANQUET. 


Fifty years of successful merchandizing were fit- 
tingly rounded out Friday, May 31, 1918, by the 
Phillip Gross Hardware Supply Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, with a banquet and dance in the even- 
ing at Hotel Wisconsin in that city. Nearly 200 em- 
ployes and heads of the Company participated in the 
festivities. The guest of honor was Phillip (ross, 
president of the firm, who passed his eighty-seconG 
birthday last November and who still takes an active 
interest in his business. 
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Patriotic Zeal Inspires Convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers. 








A deepening of emotional and intellectual values to 
so protound an extent as to give new meaning to the 
common adjectives of daily life characterized the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association which met in Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 
and 30, 1918. It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the fervor of the patriotic zeal which animated 
the assembly nor to phrase in any array of sentences, 





W. C. Thomas, 
Re-elected President, 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


how eloquent, soever, the intensity of the loyalty and 
spirit of sacrifice whose ardor fused the gathering into 
one mind and heart. 

In a time of such high tension as that under which 
the Nation has been working during the past year 
every patriot is actuated by the tremendous drive of 
the collective consciousness and, therefore, distinc- 
tions of person have lost much of their significance. 
The boy at the listening post on the edge of No Man’s 
Land may be unknown to millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen on this side of the Atlantic. 
he is as vital to the great fight for democracy as the 


Nevertheless, 


officer at staff headquarters whose orders filter to him 
through the vast web of communications. It is, there- 
fore, without any undue emphasis upon them as execu- 
tives that mention is made of the members of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association who guided 
the destinies of the organization during the year which 
is past. They are conspicuous not because they have 
done more but because they typify the membership 
and have been chosen to represent the purpose and 
Carry out the will of their associates. Honor and credit 


is due them for the faithfulness with which they have 


discharged their functions. They are as follows: 


President: W. C. THoMaAs, Tampa, Florida ; 


First Vice-president: GreorcGe E. Kino, Atlanta, 


Georgia ; 


Second Vice-president: F. R. Simxkins, Birming- 


ham, Alabama ; 

Secretary-treasurer: JoHnx Donnan, Richmond, 
Virginia ; 

Executive Committee: W. M. Pirkin, New Or- 


leans, Louisiana; Bruce KEENER, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; E. A. PepeN, Houston, Texas; and W. S. PINDER. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Opening Session, Tuesday, May 28, 1918. 

The first session of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association was in the nature of a joint meeting 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
The proceedings began at 10 oclock in the 


with the American 
ciation. 
morning with a goodly attendance of delegates and 
President W. C. Thomas, of the Jobbers’ 
the brief 
clauses of welcome and then introduced the Reverend 
Herbert J. Belting of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, who delivered a fervent 


visitors. 


Association, opened session with a few 


invocation. At the close of his prayer, the audience 
joined in the singing of “America.” President Thomas 
then made the following inspiring address: 

Speech of W. C. Thomas, President Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, Delivered at the Joint Meeting 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 

May 28, 1918. 


The singing of “An:erica” forms a fitting prelude to this 


convention, which brings together in a sort of general coun 
cil, the accredited members and representatives of a num 
ber of large and influential organizations, comprising the 
leading factors in one of the greatest lines of American 
business—and American business means, just at this time 
practically the business of the world. \t is well that we give 


emphasis, in the beginning of our sessions, to the dominant 
note of patriotism, for the supreme consideration in this 
country at this time is patriotism. 

“Win the War” Spirit Dominates All Business. 

Every great national convention which has been held and 
is to be held this vear is pleased to designate itself a “Win 
the War” convention—meaning that its controlling motive, 
the spirit and the fact which dominate every gathering of 
men, whether business, fraternal, social, or other organiza 
tion, is first and foremost the service of the countr how 
best to aid the President, aid his Cabinet, aid Congress, aid 


the Army, the Navy, the Food Administration, the Shipping 
Board, every arm and branch of the national government 
in the mighty task that is before them, the task upon which 
everything depends, the safety of our homes, our families, 


the safety of humanity, the preser 


the very exi 


our institutions, yes, and 
vation of human liberty, 
upon carth 

The Business of Business Is to 


; 


STONCE f freedom and 


USstICe 


Win Victory. 


| would be unfair to vou and untrue to n country, if I 
did not at the outset stress the importance of the patrioti 
consideration in everything we are t and do in this 
notable meeting of business men In this crisis of our na 
tional life, while it is true that we may still adhere to the 
time-honored maxim: “Business is business,” we should, 
and we shall, add to it that the busine busing is to 


win the war—the business of our particular siness and of 
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all business that is being done under the flag of the United 
States. 
Prussianism Must Be Destroyed. 

Never has the consecrated and determined purpose of 
American business been more clearly or more strongly ex- 
pressed than in the pledge adopted at the War Convention 
of American Business held in this very city last September, 
when, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, leading men of all lines of activity, con- 
vened to discuss and adopt plans for aiding the country in 





W. M. Pitkin, 
Second Vice-President, 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


the prosecution of the war, declared themselves in these ring- 
ing words: 

“Undismayed at the prospect of great taxes, facing the 
consumption of its accumulated savings, American Business, 
without hesitation, pledges our Government its full and un- 
qualified support in the prosecution of the war until Prus- 
sianism is utterly destroyed.” 

Work Together to Defeat the Hun. 

That, my friends, is the proper spirit, and | would com- 
mend it to you, and each of you. Subscribe to that pledge, 
post it in your offices and shops, write it into your adver- 
tising, your correspondence, and even into your very ledgers; 
eat with it; work with it and sleep with it; make it your su- 
preme rule of business guidance—and with such a unanimity 
of patriotic devotion on the part of business men every- 
where, the arm of the Government will be strengthened 
immeasurably and the utter and inevitable defeat of the Hun 
will become an earlier and more certain fact. 

Tells What a “Slacker Shop” Means. 

Every business man must make up his mind that he must 
do something toward the winning of the war. It is not so 
much a matter now of making money as it is of making war. 
Money will be useless, cur interests and our properties value- 
less, if we lose in this colossal struggle. Therefore, I say, 
unhesitatingly, regardless of whom it may offend—hbecause 
if it fits any one of you, that one deserves to be offended— 
that if there is nothing going on in your shop to help the 
United States Government to victory, yours is a slacker shop 
and ought to be blacklisted and ostracised by decent and 
loyal business men everywhere!! 

There Are Hundreds of Ways to Help Government. 

It is unnecessary for me to suggest or enumerate the 
ways in which your business can help the Government—there 
are hundreds and hundreds of ways. If you can do nothing 
more, you can have your employes buy Liberty Bonds and, 
if you don’t pay them enough to enable them to buy bonds, 
they can show their patriotism at twenty-five cents a shot, 
in thrift stamps. 

All Business Should Be Co-ordinated. 

At that War Convention of American Business, to 
which I have just referred, a resolution was presented re- 
questing the Federal Trade Commission to tell business just 
what business is or is not permitted to do jointly with com- 
petitors in a lawful manner. That resolution, I am thankful 
to say, was not adopted. Instead of such a selfish and sor- 
did suggestion, it would have been well to have adopted a 
resolution requesting that the Federal Trade Commission, or 
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some other eminent authority, advise and suggest to busin: 


the things it can best do to help win the war! Business, | 
am sure, would receive such advice and suggestion in the 
most enthusiastic spirit, and would give its utmost co- 
operation and assistance in carrying it out. Competition, of 
course, will always exist in business, but in this particular 


day and time, and unti! the peace of the world is restore: 
and those who would destroy it are themselves destroyed, 
all business should be co-ordinated an.1 combined in a grand 
united force, for the victory of American arms and American 
principles. 


Urges All to Be Practical Patriots. 

So far so good, but | am constrained by reflection, just 
here, that if I continue in this trend. someone will accuse 
me of trying to make a patriotic speech. [ wish that I were 
able to make such a speech—one that could stir your souls 
and nerve your hearts for greater service and sacrifice for 
the country. But I am a plain business man without an ounce 
of oratory in me. All business men can be patriots, but few 
business men can be patriotic speakers. J] hope that I an 
one of the great majority in the first instance, and I know 
that I am one of the great majority in the second instance 
Let those of us who can’t be patriotic talkers be patriotic 
doers—and thus we can all help 

Most Comprehensive Gathering of Hardware Men. 


It is a very gratifying fact to me, and I know it is als 
to my fellow members of the Southern Hardware Jobbers 
Association—one of the strongest and best in the country, 
comprising the leading men of the trade from Virginia to 
Texas—that we have the opportunity and privilege of meet- 
ing in joint session today with the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, and that, in addition, we have 
with us representatives of those other great organizations 
the National Hardware Association; the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association; the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association; the American Iron, Steel and Heavy, 
Hardware Association; the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and the Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association. 
This constitutes, I feel safe in saying, the most comprehen- 
sive and influential gathering of hardware men ever assem- 
bled in this country, if not in the world. From such a meet- 
ing must come, of necessity, much that is good, that is prac- 
tical, that is helpful and inspiring. You are to have the 
privilege, a little later, of hearing from the representatives 
of these various organizations and | know that their pres- 
ence and their counsel will be of direct educational value to 
all of us. = 





John Donnan, 
Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


Great Opportunities After the War. 

The hardware trade has before it the greatest opportu- 
nity in its history—not so much during the war as after the 
war. The end of hostilities will at once bring on a world- 
wide demand for hardware of all kinds. In France alone, it 
will require an expenditure of six hundred millions of dol- 
lars to replace the industrial property that has been destroyed 
or rendered useless by the war. There will be an unprece- 
dented demand for machinery, tools, agricultural imp!ements, 
etc., all of which the United States will be called upon to 
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supply. The peace demands upon our business, and upon 
practically all lines of business, will be much greater after 
the war than they are during the war. We will then be 
called upon to furnish the goods for the restoration of all 
the war-torn country to its former busy and self-supporting 
condition, for the rebuilding of wrecked factories, burned 
mills, shell-ruined farms and homes. Millions upon millions 
of money will be poured in steady stream into American in- 
dustries, which alone will be in a position to furnish the 
necessary materials and products for this vast program of 
industrial rehabilitation. 
Civilians at Home Must Hold Out Till Victory. 

All true, you may say, but when? Can American busi- 
ness stand the strain of waiting for the finish? With the in- 
creasing demands of war revenue taxation, the increasing 
handicaps of uncertain transportation and more uncertain 
prices, the perplexing problems of being able to buy goods 
and of being able to sell goods after buying them, all the 
large and small complexities and disturbances that attend a 
period of world-wide war—can business hold out to the end? 
This brings to mind the story of the two British soldiers in 
in one of the trenches of France, who, during a lull in the 
fighting, exchanged greetings. Said one: “Bill, I hope to 
God they can hold out.” “What do you mean hold out?” 
asked Bill. The answer came: “Why, the civilians at home.” 
Those heroic souls, fighting as never men fought before, 
risking their all in the very jaws of death, and hoping not 
that they may hold out, but that the civilians at home may 
hold out. Why, my friends, we must hold out. American 
business must bear its burdens and do its part until the war 
is won, and must then furnish the stuff by which the effects 
of war are to be removed, its wrecks restored, its ruins 
rebuilt, and industry and civilization reinstated under what 
we all hope will be the unending reign of peace. 

Victory for Allies Is Absolutely Certain. 

We do not know how long will be the waiting, but we 
do know that there can be but one result. We know that 
Germany cannot win—even now it is losing, losing with 
every desperate assault hurled upon our allied front. While 
we may sometimes tremble with apprehension, as we see 
the hellish hordes of the Hun come apparently closer and 
closer to the Channel, let us remember that it is not the 
lerritory gained but the number of men lost in gaining that 
territory that is counting in the final result. The surest sign 
of Germany’s approaching finish is 265 trainloads of wounded 
moving back from the lines in twenty-four hours. There 
must be an end—and an early end—to those “fresh divisions” 





E. A. Peden, 
Executive Committee, 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


which the Kaiser now throws steadily into the breach; they 
cannot be innumerable or inexhaustible: there is a limit to 
man power, and the Hun is nearing that limit. With the 
Sacrifice of thousands of men to gain a foot of ground, the 
Sreatest power on earth could not long keep up the pace. 
With her land forces exhausted and her sea forces power- 
less, her submarines bottled and her home population dis- 
couraged, I must believe that the end is in sight, and that 
Just beyond this darkest hour through which we are now 
Passing is the dawn of peace, which will brighten into a sun- 
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burst of victory, for us, for our Allies, for liberty, civiliza- 
tion, and humanity. To that end let us, as business men, as 
American citizens, bend every effort and strain every energy— 
that we may aid in the achievement of victory and consist- 
ently enjoy its results. 

The impression created by the foregoing speech was 
evident on the faces of all the assembly. The sincerity 
of the speaker was as strongly felt by everyone pres- 





H. H. Beers, 
Sergeant-at-Arms for Life, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


ent as if it were a palpable, physical thing rather than 
When the applause had 
subsided, President Charles W. 
Asbury, President of the American Manufacturers’ 


a quality of his personality. 


Thomas introduced 


Association, who spoke as follows: 


Address of Charities W. Asbury, President American Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, at the Joint Session of His 
Organization with the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, May 28, 1918. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, | find it rather dif 
ficult, indeed most difficult, to express in adequate language 
the pleasure which the Manufacturers have in meeting with 
you and especially at this time, also in trying to convey the 
estimate of the value which is attached to this meeting, espe 
cially following the mectings that we have had. 

Political Differences Disappear in Patriotism. 
from Philadelphia, and I 
that many of your gen 


know | am 
informed 


As most of you 
was a Republican. I am 


tlemen were Democrats. You probably will continue in that 
faith with unrepentence after the War is over, but at this 
time we are Americans, and we face the situation with 


calmness, with determination—unflinching, unalterable de 
termination. We recognize that we are approaching the period 
of endurance in this conflict. The troubles of the manufac 

turer are, of course, great. The troubles of the distributors 
are, of course, great; but they will probably be greater before 
they are lesser. We are in a time, therefore, when the value 
of such a meeting of this kind cannot properly be estimated 
Mutual consideration; consideration for each other in the 
troublous times through which we are passing is one of the 
greatest necessities of the occasion, 

Hardware Manufacturers Are United to Win War. 

The hardware manufacturers of the United States have 
been working together in order that their comcentrated effort 
should be directed in winning the war, in doing their part in 
winning the war, instead of proceeding under a policy of 
scattered shots. - 

Corrects a Misapprehension. 


upon this movement 


Perhaps some of the distributors lool 
from an anglg which | would like to take this occasion to 
correct. Some jobbers have expressed the fe if that the 
result of this effort on the part of the manufacturers of 


hardware would probably be to influence the purchases of the 
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Government from, the manufacturers znd not from the dis- 
tributors. Such a thought is far, very far, from the purpose 
of the organization. It is, of course, recognized that the 
jobbers are in a splendid position to attend to some of the 
Government’s most urgent needs and to give to the Govern- 
ment better service than it is possible for the manufacturer to 
give. The plain situation is simply this, the Government must 
have service in this trying time. Wherever that service can 
he obtained to the best advantage of the great project, that 
is where the service should be rendered. It matters not who 
can render it. That is the policy of the Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Organization for War Service. 
Quick and Efficient Service to Government. 

There are many exigencies of war arising almost every 
day. There are many exigencies presented. Those exigencies 
must be met not only quickly but efficiently. It is the purpose, 
| feel confident, of our body to lend to the Government— 
give to the Government—the benefit of any training and 
experience that any of us may have. This problem is so 
serious, and it is so large that we must specialize. We must 
get the best that there is in the country in every line of 
endeavor, and have those lines of endeavor properly segre- 





General 
Chairman for Life, Reception Committee, 


Irby Bennett, 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 
gated and the efforts directed within certain spheres in order 
to make a composite machine of efficiency to meet the situa- 
tion. What is needed is to secure as early and as permanent 
a peace as possible. 

Victory for Allies Is Only End to War. 

There can be, of course, but one end, but that end must not 
be deferred; it means waste. It means chiefly waste of 
human life. We must take action that will bring a quick 
result. We must not hesitate to take action. We are con- 
fronted at this moment with a very serious question of sup- 
ply of raw materials for hardware. The director of steel 
supplies of the War Industry Board has announced that as 
near as estimates may be made that all of the iron and all 
of the steel, the total capacity of all the blast furnaces of all 
steel mills, will be required for war purposes of this Govern- 
ment and our Allies—certainly over the balance of 1918. This 
means, of course, that each of us must contribute so far as 
we can any aid in the program of conservation of iron and 
steel. 

Essentials Must Take Precedence. 

If there are any items made by any manufacturer which 
appear to be of the lesser essential class, those items should 
either be modified, the sales on them certainly not pushed 
or discontinued all together. The Government looks upon 
you and looks upon me for this voluntary assistance when the 
general program is announced. I understand the estimate is 
that the present production of pig iron, which appears to be 
the crux of the situation. because the production of steel 
depends upon the production of pig iron, is at the rate of 
thirty-two to thirty-four million tons per year. As against 
that the estimates of “the requirements of the Government 
and the requirements of our Allies is forty million tons a 
year—from six to eight million tons, therefore, short of the 
requirements. 

We Must All Make Sacrifices. 

This means a sacrifice of course. It means sacrifice, but 

do we really estimate at its fair value the meaning of that 
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word sacrifice? Do we know as yet what sacrifice is in this 
country? I think broadly stating the case the answer must 
be no; but we must go through it the same as a prize fighter 
goes through his contest. In the early rounds of a prize 
fight the combatants face each other perhaps with a smile, 
taking their places with a smile, but when they reach the 
fifteenth or eighteenth round their teeth are set; there is a 
determination to succeed, and it is a question of endurance. 
The last fifteen minutes of endurance is going to decide this 
conflict. We must show the stuff of which we are made by 
showing the ability that we have for endurance and the 
ability that we have and the willingness that we possess for 
sacrifice. 
Our Contract Is to Back Our Fighting Men to Full Victory. 
Mr. President, I want to say one more word, looking to- 
wards the day of ultimate peace; our boys are now sacrificing 
themselves. They are giving their lives for a great cause. To 
my mind that means that we at home have made a contract, 
which contract is not broken by death, to secure that cause 
and to attain that end. They have performed their part of 
the contract. Therefore, it is clearly our duty to stick to this 
job until we are ultimately victorious and that the enemy has 
come to the position of unconditional surrender. 


President Thomas announced that letters had been 
received from the Honorable Josephus Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, stating that he would be unable to 
address the association owing to his official duties. 

The President stated that President C. A. Knapp 
of the National Hardware Association was reported 
too ill to attend the convention. 

Mr. Shapleigh of St. Louis addressed the meeting 
and said that if he was the only one present from the 
National Association he desired to express the greet- 
ings of that association to the Southern Association. 

Mr. Heitmann, president of the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, was called for and not being 
present, Mr. D. D. Peden of Houston spoke on behalf 
of the Texas Association as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I am sorry that Mr. 
Heitman is not here. I know he was in Philadelphia yester- 
day. I can only say for the Lone Star State that there are 
more acres of ground being planted down there this year 
than ever before. The people are trying to raise more food 
stuff and more feed stuff, and doing their part toward win- 
ning this war. They are conserving food in every way they 
possibly can. They have not used any wheat flour of any 
kind since Aril 15th. What they had on hand at that time, 
they turned over to the Government. They do not expect to 
use any more wheat until the incoming harvest has been 
marketed. That should not be a great while in Texas, be- 
cause they are beginning to harvest some wheat down there 
now. Our prospects are good. The western part of the 
state, where they suffered from drought for two or three 
years, has been blest during the last few months with heavy 
rains, and the cattle that had been sent into Oklahoma and 
Louisiana to graze, are being returned now to the Western 
part of our state where there is a good crop of grass. They 
have plenty of water now, so that we feel that the good 
Lord has blessed us down there in a way so we can produce 
as I say not only food stuffs but cattle; so that the general 
outlook in the western section of our state is very good. 


The President next introduced W. P. Simpson, 
President of the Southern Machinery and Supply 
Dealers’ Association, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I consider it an 
honor to be invited before an association that stands so high 
as this Association and to extend our hearty and sincere 
congratulations on its success and growth. I also want to 
take this opportunity to pledge in the name of the Southern 
Machinery and Supply Dealers’ Association the full, complete, 
and absolute co-operation, both to them and to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association along any lines of policy that may 
be of mutual interest. I also want to take this occasion to 


touch on two or three lines of endeavor that I believe will 
be of utmost interest to the association. 
I refer first to the co-operation and to the harmony that 


it is necessary should exist between the manufacturers and 
the southern jobbers both in hardware and the mill supply 
line. The jobbers of the South, due to their isolated position, 
the fact that they are so far separated from the manutactur- 
ers, are entirely different from the jebbers of the north— 
who are in close and easy contact with the manufacturers—on 


account of our distance, the. difficulties of transportation, 
both freight and express. Hence, we must work in closer 
harmony in order to maintain stocks. That is not a sec 


tional question; it is simply a question of geogra phical 
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position. In view of this fact the southern jobbers in all 
lines of hardware and mill supplies must use their utmost 
effort and endeavor to secure raw materials for the manu- 
facturers from which they can make the goods that we sell; 
and in turn the manufacturers should appreciate the isolated 
position and use their influence with the government officials 
in pointing out to them the situation of the southern jobber 
and the absolute necessity of their having stocks concentrated 
at distributing centers in order to give to our industries that 
are engaged in war work the assistance necessary. 

The South is engaged primarily in producing. We get 
from the soil not fabricated products that the manufacturers 
of the North produce. We are large producers of cotton of 
sulphur, sugar, and rice. Another item of grave importance 
in our shipping is lumber. Some of you may not know that 
the South is the largest producer of lumber in the United 
States and the state of Louisiana is second in lumber pro- 
duction. If you will follow out those items, gentlemen, you 
will see that to produce cotton we must have cotton planters; 
to produce sugar we must have the necessary machinery; to 
produce lumber we must havé saw-mill machinery; we must 
furnish the logging equipment. To produce oil we must have 
pipes for oil wells. In view of this situation I say that the 
southern jobber should carry home with him the thought 
that he must help the manufacturer along the line of raw 
material, and the manufacturer in view of our isolated situa- 
tion must in turn present to the proper officials at Washington 
the peculiar situation of the southern jobber, the necessity 
of keeping his stock in good shape so that he can turn his 
stock over to the producers of government necessities. 

I do not mean by that that we desire to make money out of 
such supplies. In the South it is not a question of money; 
it is a question of loyalty. We want to be in position to get 
our material so that we can do our share, and do more than 
our share, in being of assistance. We are perfectly willing 
to give our man-power, our dollar-power, our very last 
penny, but we ask to be in position to do these things so 
we can sacrifice more. There is one other question, gentle- 
men, that I want to call the attention of the Association to 
in a few words, and that is the utmost important of the 
Trade Acceptance. We must thoroughly educate ourselves, 
each and every man belonging to the southern organization, 
must understand the basic and fundamental principles of the 
trade acceptance so that he in turn can convey that informa- 
tion to his associates, so he can carry on the educational 
campaign to the consumer. We will a little later go into the 
proposition of trade acceptances; but I simply wanted to 
impress on you that the question of trade acceptances is be- 
fore the business men today. It means releasing about four 
pillions of dollars of dormant money and making it imme- 
diately available and quickly discountable assets, and it is 
generally supposed that they would be discountable at a lower 
rate of interest. Gentlemen, I have put this question up to 
you for consideration because if we jobbers do not attack 
it right away, we are going to be in the position of having 
the manufacturers put it up to us and put the trade accept- 
ance into effect, and we will be out of it because we will not 
be in a position to pass it on to our customers. 

[ again thank you gentlemen for the courtesies extended to 
my association and | can pledge our hearty support in any 
way service your committees may undertake or any other 
jobbing association or kindred lines. I thank you. 


President Thomas invited W. S. Wright of Omaha, 
Nebraska, Ex-president of the National Hardware 


Association, to address the convention. Mr. Wright 


spoke as follows: 


[ assure you this is an unexpected pleasure to be able to 
greet you on this occasion and to extend on behalf of the 
president of the National Association, who is ill and unable 
to be present, the greetings of that association. 

[ also want to say at the same time that it gives me very 
great pleasure to compliment this convention on the mar- 
velous development of the South in the last few years along 
the lines of agriculture, commerce, and finance. They have 
made a marvelous development, which we have watched with 
very great pride and satisaction. f 

There is another line in which you have set a wonderful 
example, and that is along the lines of service in connection 
with this great war, in the way of philanthropic service in the 
matter of Liberty Bonds and Red Cross and-other lines of 
effort. You have made a development and a record of which 
we as well as you may well be proud. I only want to say in 
connection with that that I do not say it as a compliment, 
I say it simply as a statement of fact, so that you may know 
that we have our eye on you, and while we may not be able 
to get ahead of you, we intend to make you work nights. 


Secretary read a letter from J. R. Gamble, Presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Association, in 
which he expressed regret at being unable to attend 
the convention. 

A letter was also read from James Hardy of the 
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Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association in which 
he expressed his sincere regret because of his inability 
to attend the convention as tic had firmly made up his 
mind to be on hand, but important business prevented 
his making the trip. 

Irby Bennett, chairman of the Committee on 
tertainment, addressed the :veeting and outlined the 
features of entertainment that had planned, 
which included dancing, informal receptions, and in- 


En- 
been 


vitatios to participate in free target practice offered by 
the Du Pont Powder Company on the Million Dollar 
Pier. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in execu- 
tive session at 2 o'clock P. M. of.the same day. This 
session was devoted to routine matters and the read- 
ing of regular annual reports. At the end of the ses- 
sion, President W. C. Thomas appointed the follow- 
ing special committees : 

Committee on Nominations. 

(), B. BARKER, 


W. A. PARKER, 

Cuarves H. IRELAND. 
Memorial 

L. M. Srrarton, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 

CLAYTON T. TULLts. 
Auditing Committee. 


Committee. 


W.A. Ray, 
D. D. PEDEN, 
P, M. ATKINS. 
Committee on Reesolutions. 
b. J. SCHUSTER, 


W. R. Durrey, 

M. W. Jacosi. 

The President stated that the Association would be 
addressed at the next session by a number of promi- 
nent men in different lines of activity. 

Thereupon the convention took a recess until the 
next mornig, Wedesday, May 29, at 10 o'clock. 

Third Session, Wednesday Morning, May 29, 1918. 

The covention to order by President 
Asbury of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


was called 


Association at 10 o'clock. The meeting was a joint 
executive session of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association with the members of the American Hard- 


ware Manufacturers’ Association. 


President Asbury introduced Robert Garland, an 
E-x-president of the Manufacturers’ Assoiation. Mr. 
Garland was on the program for an address under the 


title of “Discussion of present conditions,” but he 


stated that he had decided to speak to the convention 
on the subject of “Our Opportunities After this War 


in Foreign Trade.” He spoke as follows: 

Address of Robert Garland at the Joint Convention of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
Atlantic City, May 29, 1918. 


It would be entirely out of place to have anything to 
say to men of your intelligence and prominence in business 
so far as domestic trade is concerned. You have been tor 
many years past masters in the solution of all problems con 
nected with home business, and you can be depended upon 
to maintain such direction or ‘control 
Foreign Trade After the War. 
Foreign trade, however, after the war, 
says, “Another question,” and after the trouble is over, this, 
it seems to me, will be one of our greatest problems 
Price and Delivery Always 
Having in mind also that the volume 
domestic and export, regulates suc!) important 


is, as Kipling 


Important items. 
of general business 


questions a 
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price and delivery, I take it that a short talk on Foreign 
Trade, and our opportunities with relation to same, might 
not be out of place at this time. 

In other words, America’s attitude and policy with re- 
gard to export business will have a distant bearing on the 
entire trade, manufacturers and merchants alike being af- 
fected. 

Concentrate Activities on Winning of the War. 

And, let me say here, that while the admonition has 
generally gone forth that we should concentrate all our 
activities to the winning of the war, keeping our mind solely 
on this job, as it were, yet in justice to the situation in which 
we will find ourselves, and with a distinct remembrance of 
our shortcomings of the recent past, when we found our- 
selves in a woeful state of unpreparedness, it is fitting that 
we should apply ourselves and provide ways and means so 
that we may not be found wanting, but, on the contrary, be 
in such a state of preparedness as will allow us to take proper 
advantage over our new acquired shipping facilities when the 
time arrives. 

By giving thought to the morrow, we need be no less 
patriotic as to the present. 

What Is the Story? 

For generations—one might say, for centuries—England 
has largely controlled in export trade. Her great experience 
and long established connections make her a formidable com- 
petitor. At the present time she is engaged in close investi- 
gation and study of what should be done after the war. 

*“‘Made in Germany’ Must Disappear. 

So far as Germany is concerned, we must admit that 
previous to the war she had loomed up large as an industrial 
power in the markets of the world, and until the British 
navy sailed on a certain course for a certain objective where 
her sailors “now keep a sleepless vigil on the gray solitude 
of the sea.” However, Germany’s importance in foreign 
trade hereafter will depend entirely upon what the peace 
terms may be. Let us hope that she will be brought to her 
knees to such an extent that “Made in Germany” will disap- 
pear from the face of the earth for many years to come. 

Competition of Japan. 

And then we have Japan—now furnishing the text books 
for the public schools of the state of California, and ship- 
ping here in large quantities the baseball bats with which our 
American boys play the national game. These are only in- 
stances of conditions due to disparity in wages obtaining in 
Japan and at home. In pre-war times, the rate for common 
labor in Japan was 10 cents per day, while skilled labor aver- 
aged from 15 to 25 cents. Well, let us hope that a fair 
tariff, properly considered by Congress, will take care of that 
menace. 

Our Boys Dependable. 

We will have many difficult problems when the time of 
reconstruction comes. Taking care, by proper provision, of 
the boys when they come back, with their increased virility, 
energy and efficiency, being more dependable than ever be- 
fore—our enormous debt after the war, something that will 
give the statesmen at Washington grave concern—but the 
largest business problem will be that of foreign trade exten- 
sion, and unless we prepare to operate to advantage our 
emergency fleet'that is now being constructed for war pur- 
poses, a considerable part of it will eventually be dispersed 
at great national loss. 

Banking and Marine Insurance Facilities Inadequate. 

We must take a lesson from England and Germany. 
Foreign American banking connections must be extended, 
being at the present time inadequate; American marine in- 
surance facilities must be secured, and in this connection we 
have practically nothing to speak of and must,’ therefore, 
pay excess rates or tribute to our competitors in world trade, 
which, of course, should not be. 


Reciprocal Legislation. 


Further, we must legislate so that we may add materially 
to those places where our goods can be exchanged profitably 
for those of other countries, now that we are to have excel- 
lent carrying capacity in both directions, thus cheapening the 
cost of transportation. 

Railroad System Rehabilitated. 


And let us also bear in mind that should this war last a 
few years longer, and the present program be carried out 
for the rehabilitation of our railroads in order to fit them 
for the present overload, we will have transporting facilities 
as never before for carrying to seaboard the products of our 
farms, mills, factories and mines for increased world trade. 

Efficient Trade Missionaries. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that our boys “over 
there,” capable and efficient, engineers and commercial men, 
mechanics and artisans, are not only acquiring a knowledge 
of French and Italian, but are also establishing acquain- 


tanceships and lifelong friendships with those people, as well 
as with the Anzacs frem Australasia, and our Allies from 
all quarters of the world, which will fit many of them splen- 
didly to act as trade missionaries. 
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American Fiag Respected. 

And we must also recognize the fact that the American 
flag, which in the pre-war period was little known in foreign 
waters, will, after the war, not only be well known, but will 
command respect wherever a ship can sail. Respect and 
confidence are forerunners of trade. 


Trade Bodies Get Busy. 


It is up to us, therefore, through our trade bodies, our 
local Chambers of Commerce, and our United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and through business organizations such 
as these to give this question of foreign trade expansion or 
extension our most thoughtful consideration, with the full 
understanding that the struggle will be a colossal one. A 
great portion of the civilized world must be rahibilitated, and 
America, with its great wealth, its natural resources, its 
inventive and constructive genius, may be depended upon to 
perform its part—but constructive work must be done. Pass- 
ing resolutions and letting it go at that will get us nowhere. 
Real, hard work must be done, and the time to get busy is 
NOW. 

President Asbury next introduced Mr. Pierrepont 
United States 
Fuel Administration, who addressed the meeting on 


B. Noyes, Director of Conservation 


the subject of “Fuel as Related to Non-War Indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Noyes dwelt at considerable length on the pros- 
pective coal shortage for industrial uses. He said it 
was not as difficult a matter to mine the coal as it was 
to secure transportation for it after it was mined; 
that the requirement for cars for transportation pur- 
poses was tremendous in all lines; also that to divert 
cars from use for carrying industrial products into 
the coal carrying trade would seriously cripple indus- 
trial operations. He stated, however, that to supply 
all the coal necessary for industrial as well as domes- 
tic use would require more tonnage than was in sight, 
and that there was sure to be a shortage of coal for 
industrial purposes the coming winter. He stated that 
he did not think there was much danger of there being 
a scarcity of coal for domestic use, that that was a 
small item compared with the demand for coal for 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. Noyes also stated that the Government was 
endeavoring to educate through trained experts the 
business public as well as householders in the proper 
use of coal, so as to conserve the supply that would 
be available. He said that owing to the war conditions 
the consumption of coal had been augmented, at the 
same time there had been an increasing shortage of 
labor to mine and handle the coal. 

President Asbury next introduced Colonel H. B. 
Pope, President of the United States Drawn Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who gave a 
brief outline of the history of German civilization 
leading up to the present war. He compared Ger- 
many with the Roman Empire, when that Empire was 
in its civilization previous to its downfall. He said 
that all civilizations based on military rule, and not 
thoroughly democratic, were sure to fail and be super- 
seded by a government based on moral principles; 
that it might take years to bring this about, but it was 
sure to come. He said that although the (sermans 
might gain temporary success, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time when they would fail just as the Koman 
Empire fell. He dwelt upon the importance of .\meri- 
can citizens straining every effort to combat the Ger- 
man aggression, otherwise civilization might rot and 
decay. 

In closing he said: “I want every one of you to feel 
that you are going through the greatest crisis, not only 
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in the history of our country, but in the history of the 
world, and that it means everything that man can give, 
even to his last penny, if it be necessary that this great 
civilization so aptly expressed by Mr. Lincoln that 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the face of the earth.” 

President Asbury next introduced G. A. O'Reilly of 
the Irving National Bank of New York. Mr. O'Reilly 
spoke at length in favor of the jobbers and business 
men adopting the principle “f Trade Acceptances. He 
said that an educational propaganda had been started 
by the committee in charge located in the Woolworth 
suilding in New York, where literature was being dis- 
tributed on this subject, which was available to any 
of the delegates. 

The joint session then adjourned. 

Fourth Session, Wednesday Afternoon, May 29, 1918. 

The Southern Hardware jobbers’ Association met 
again in executive session at 2:30 o'clock. W. D. 
Biggers, Secretary and General Manager of the Conti- 
nental Company of Detroit, Michigan, spoke on the 
subject of Screen Door and Window Screen Situation. 
He recited the usual difficulty in securing raw mate- 
rial and manufacturing same to supply the demand. 

Frank G. Drew, Vice-President Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of Loaded Paper Shot Gun Shells and Metallic 
Ammunition Situation. He said he hoped his com- 
pany would be able to supply the jobber’s demand 
after the Government's wants were taken care of. 

W. C. Kelly, President of the Kelly Axe Manufac- 
turing Company, addressed the session on the Axe 
Situation. He said that the Government was making 
large calls on the axe manufacturers for their prod- 
uct. He said the Government demand was so great 
as almost completely to use up the capacity of axe 
manufacturers to supply it. 

W. M. Tausig, General Sales Director American 
Chain Company, spoke on the Chain Situation. He 
said the Government demand had been very great for 
chain of all kinds, and it was difficult to meet all de- 
mands. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, resolutions were 
passed favoring the principle of Trade Acceptances 
as of great value in the conduct of business. It was 
recognized that this instrument of credit is a powerful 
agency for stabilizing commerce and strengthening the 
finances of the country. 

Thursday Morning, May 30, 1918. 

The Stephens Bill for legislative control of the vex- 
ing problem of price-fixing on resale of commodities 
received the full endorsement of the Convention. The 
wisdom of this proposed measure has generally been 
conceded. But adverse court decisions render con- 
gressional action necessary before the principle in- 
volved can be put into practice. 

With a fine appreciation of the statesmanship of 
President Woodrow Wilson, the convention unani- 
mously adopted a set of resolutions endorcing his ad- 
ministration of America’s part in the war and praising 
both the President and Congress for the efficient man 
ner in which they have conducted the affairs of the 
country. 
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The Convention adjourne | after electing the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing term: 
W. G. THomas, Tampa, Florida. 
KincG, Atlanta, 


President : 

Ist Vice-president: GeEorce E. 
Georgia. 

2nd Vice-president: W. M. 
Louisiana. 


PitKIN, New Orleans, 


Secretary-Treasurer: JoHN DoNnNAN, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Executive Committee: )). D. Prpenx, Houston, 
Texas; W. S. Pinper, Richmond, Virginia; and F. R. 
Simpson, Birmingham, Alabama. 


7o- 


POSSESSES MANY UNIQUE FEATURES. 


The accompanying illustration shows the Stanley 
Pistol Grip Adjustable Saw Set, Number 42, made 
by the Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. The manufacturers claim that this device 
embodies several unique and important features not 
heretofore seen in tools of this description. The shape 
of the body and handle is said to enable the user to 
operate the tool with great ease and with the least 
possible exertion. It is also said that the saw is held 
firmly against the gauge while the tooth is being set. 
Another feature claimed for this tool is that it can be 
readily adjusted by means of the knurled thumb screw 
to give a greater or less set to the teeth of the saw, 
according as the saw is to be used for coarse or fine 
work. As the anvil or part against which the plunger 
works is graduated, the same adjustment is said to 
The tool is 
that 
the saw teeth are in plain view. This enables the user 
to adjust the tool quickly to the tooth to be set. The 
plunger and anvil of this tool are said to be made of 


be easily obtained for duplicate work. 
designed—according to the manufacturers—so 





Stanley Pistol Grip Adjustable Saw Set Number 42, Made by 
the Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


tool steel, hardened and tempered. The manufactur- 
ers state that all parts are carefully machined and are 
interchangeable, and that the tool is given a fine black 
finish. Dealers may receive special circulars describ- 
ing this valuable tool by addressing the Stanley Rule 
and Level Company, New Lritain, Connecticut. 
oo 
Hot pokers and hot arguments would better both be 


dropped in a hurry. Each causes lasting wounds. 
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THE OLD GUARD SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SALESMEN KEEPS ALIVE ITS 
ORIGINAL FIGHTING SPIRIT. 


The original fighting spirit which moved the mem- 
bers of the Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s 
Association to organize for carry- 
ing on the bloodless battles of com- 
merce was strongly in evidence 
with new force and application in 
its annual meeting held May 29, 
1918, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
These veteran warriors of sales- 
manship pledged all their energies 
and experience to the aid of the 





Embiem of Old Guard 
Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s As- 
sociation. 
younger men who are waging the titanic warfare of a 
free people against the despotism of barbarians who 
hide their savagery under a guise of mechanical cul- 

ture. 

Particular significance attaches to the Old Guard by 
reason of the fact that its ranks represent the ripened 
wisdom of years of active service in the hardware 
trade. It was formed ten years ago at the Convention 
of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. The membership of the Old 
Guard is strictly limited to salesmen and traveling 
salesmanagers who have sold hardware and kindred 
commodities to the hardware jobbing trade in five or 
more Southern and Southwestern states during a con- 
tinuous period of fifteen or more years. The member- 
ship is limited to one hundred. 


The men who have been in charge of the affairs of 





A. M. Bond, 
President, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware 


Salesmen’s Association. 


the Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation for the term which ended at the conclusion of 
this year’s convention have exerted themselves with 
enthusisam and persistence to maintain the traditions 
of the organization and to further the collective inter- 


ests of the membership. Their names constitute a list 
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of noteworthy workers for the welfare of their fellow 
salesmen. They are as follows: 
President: JosepH M. Horre t. 
First Vice-President: A. M. Bonn. 
Second Vice-President: J. C. CAMPBELL. 
Secretary-Treasurer: GeorGe H. HILtMaAn. 





Henry Chenoweth, 
. First Vice-Presiaent, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 


Executive Committee: Frank GouLp, Chairman; 
N. A. Spautpinc, Tom GATHRIGHT, GEORGE T. 
BaILey, J. J. Mapp and A. R. Sisson. 

For the greater part, the sessions of the Convention 
of the Old Guard, which lasted one day, Wednesday, 
May 29, 1918, were devoted to the routine affairs of 
the crganizations. All the members present, however, 
participated in the joint session of the.Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association with the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association in Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, and added their enthusiasm 
1o the zeal which vivified that notable meeting. 

The report of George H. Hillman, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s 
Association, was brief and somewhat tinged with in- 
evitable sadness which comes from chronicling the loss 
of members during the year which has intervened 
since the last annual meeting of the organization. IIs 
report is as follows: 


Report of George H. Hillman, the Secretary-Treasurer Old 
Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association for 


the Year Ending May 22, 1918, Delivered at the Annual 

Meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. 

“To the President and Members of the Old Guard: 
Since our last meeting, we 2ave lost six members, the 
largest in any one year. Mr. J. B. Parrent died in 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky, on April 21, 1917, Mr. 
E. H. Brittan in New Orleans, Louisiana, on July 28. 
i917. Mr. O. C. Mead died at his home in Louisville. 
Kentucky, on November 19, 1917, and Mr. B. C. Sum- 


and 


mers in Atlanta, Georgia, on April 22, 1918. Mr. A. D. 
Rogers died in the Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Ten- 
Checks 


nessee, on April 23, 1918. for $250.00 each 
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were promptly sent beneficiaries of deceased members 
and President Hottel wrote them in reference to 
memorials. In the past year memorials to Messrs. 
J. T. Rader, L. W. New, and J. B. Parrent were 
erected and paid for, but none has been provided for 
the following deceased members: E. R. Philip, John 
Hoen, Fred S. Merrick, E. H. Brittan, O. C. Mead, 
B. C. Summers and A. D. Rogers. 

“Mr. T. H. Gossett resigned on April 8, 1918. 

“Four new members, Messrs. A. H. Dillon, George 
D. Kirkham, Edward Ingalls and Edward G. Buckwell, 
were elected. We now have ninety-two members, the 
smallest number since 1911, and there are no applica- 
tions on file.”’ 

For the coming term the following members were 





George H. Hillman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association. 
elected to fill the respective offices designated in con- 
nection with their names: 

President: AkrHuUR W. Bonn, Baltimore, Maryland 
Henry CHenowetu, Bbir- 


l‘irst Vice-President: 


mingham, Alabama. 

Second Vice-President: FraNk GouLp, Lawrence- 
burgh, Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Greorce H. HittmMan, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 

Executive Committee: Georce Harper, Chairman, 
Baltimore, Maryland; J. H. Gruss, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania; J. H. Keatine, St. Louis, Missouri; A. R. 
Sisson, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Frep M. Huaains, 
Meridian, Texas; and Guy Mrrcrecr, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Adjournment was taken with a feeling of renewed 
confidence in the power and purpose of the Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association and a 
determination to use all the influence of the organiza- 
tion in promoting a vigorous Americanism throughout 
their territory to the end that international justice may 
Le established and lasting victory be won for the hosts 


ot democracy. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF FILES IS DISTINCT 
ADVANTAGE TO DEALER. 


A logical test the principle of which will readily be 


understood and accepted is suggested by the Nichol- 
SSS 


son Iile Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, for its various products. Briefly 
rule labor cost 
That tool or file 


or method of using is most profitable and 


it is this: As a general 


greatly exceeds tool cost. 


desirable which produces the greatest out- 
put for the labor expended, its initial cost 
usually being in a very small ratio to its 
general result. Hence the best and fairest 
test of the value of a file or brand of files 
is its efficiency measured in the ratio of 
dollars on the payroll. This is undoubt- 
edly the most exacting test to which a prod- 
uct can be subjected. It speaks well, there- 
fore, for the confidence which the Nichol- 
son File Company possesses in its files and 
the many years of successful marketing of 
the commodity that the Company is will- 
ing to submit to such a test. 

In all the descriptive literature thus fa: 
issued by the Nicholson File Company no 
traces of exaggerated claims are discerni- 
ble. Instead, much of the printed matter 
relating to the file is devoted to explana 
tions of the various kinds of files and in- 
and use 


structions regarding their care 


The hardware dealer who is desirous of 





increasing his sale of this staple commod- 


Nicho'son stor ‘ar -_ : , “a & any'« 
File Made ity would do well to study the Company 

By Nichol- . — “Bile KH; , 9 ‘ 

oe Wie booklet entitled, “File Filosophy,” so that 
Company, . ee ae aft. snteallice , . 
Providexce, e may be in a position intelligently to sell 
Rhode files to workmen and contractors. A_ pe- 
Island. 


rusal of this booklet discloses some very interesting 
and little known facts The hardware 
dealer who understands that service does not consist 


about files. 


merely of smiles and polite phrases but is essentially 
a matter of specialized knowledge as well, will de- 
rive much advantage from the study of the literature 
of the Nicholson File Company. The booklet above 
mentioned, together with catalog, price lists and othe! 
particulars may be obtained by addressing the Nich- 
olson File Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
ao 


DEMANDS LASTING SATISFACTION. 


In order that an article may prove satisfactory to a 
customer it is not enough that it please him at the time 
of purchase. Its appearance may suit his eye when 
he buys it. But if it does not give him the service 
which he has a right to expect in exchange for his 
money, it fails in quality and in every necessary con 
dition requisite to satisfaction. [Experience shows it 
to be a commercial axiom that a dissatisfied customer 
does not come back. Therefore, the merchant should 
see to it that every customer is supplied with com- 
modities which are so standardized as to give lasting 
satisfaction. In these days of merchandizing excel- 


lence, the customer demands reasonable permanence 


of service from the things which he buys 
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Convention of Hardware Manufacturers Voices 


Willingness to Give All to Win War. 











When a twelve-cylinder automobile acquires full 
speed and covers mile after mile of roadway, its en- 
gine changes from the sharp staccato of the initial 
a steady and tireless rhythm. In like 
Hardware Manufacturers’ 


explosions to 
manner, the 
Association has settled down to an even, powerful 


American 





Charles W. Asbury, 
President, 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


pull of all its energies with the determination to abate 
no single unit of its efforts until the war for democ- 
racy ends in an overwhelming triumph for America 
and her Allies. 
the last convention of the Association was also a fea- 
ture of the convention held May 28, 29, and 30, 1918, 
in Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New Jersey. but 
there was a noticeable difference in its manifestation. 


The patriotic zeal which signalized 


During the year of our participation in the European 
war, the members of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association have individually and collect- 
ively transmitted the first bursts of their patriotism 
into a steadily running engine of co-operation with all 
the agencies of Government engaged in forwarding 
the carrying on of the war. 

Their enthusiasm has lost none of its freshness but 
—if the comparison may be permitted—it has become 
less vocal and more kinetic, less oratorical and more 
concentrated in the pursuit of the things essential to 
victory. The initial staccato has merged into a sus- 
tained rhythm of continuous performance. The tran- 
sition which has been effected during the interval be- 
tween conventions was unmistakably apparent in the 
psychology of the assembly. Every one present at the 


pen session of the American Hardware Manufac- 





turers’ Association held in conjunction with the South 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Tuesday morning, 
May 28, 1918, was acutely conscious of an intensifica- 
tion of the patriotism of the hardware manufacturers. 
There was a certain grimness about them which bodes 
ill for the Huns and the enemies of our civilization. 

Personal ambitions, trade interests, the profit and 
prestige of years of commercial activity, the laudable 
struggles for business supremacy, political dogmas, 
and every form of partisanship have been burned away 
in the vast crucible of national necessity. There re- 
main only Americans with one thought and one un- 
swerving intention—all united in the single task of 
winning the war for humanity. 

To all intents and purposes, the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association is now part and par- 
cel of the Army and Navy of the United States, inas- 
much as it has subordinated all its powers and re- 
sources to the maintenance of our fighting men in the 
conflict. 
as leaders in the twentieth century crusade for democ- 
racy. The listing of their names herewith, however, 
implies only a representation of a membership which 


Therefore, in a sense, its officers are serving 


is equally deserving of individual mention for their 
patriotism. The men who have been entrusted with 
the administration of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association are the following: 





Frank Baackes, 
Vice-President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


W. 


Association. 


President: CHARLES Aspury, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

First Vice-president: FRreperiIcK H. Payne, Green- 
field, Massachusetts ; 

Second Vice-president: A. W. 


Britain, Connecticut ; 


STANLEY, New 
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Third Vice-president: FRANK 
[llinois ; 

Secretary-treasurer: FrRepERICK D. MITCHELL, New 
York City. 

Executive Committee: JoHN C. Scum™ipt, York, 
I. AnpREws, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Georce T. Baivey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
\V. D. Biccers, Chicago, Illinois; Seneca G. Lewis, 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania; D. A. Merriman, Chicago, 
Illinois; W. J. McCurpy, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey; T. C. Montcomery, Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts: and H. SANnorNn Situ, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Executive Session, May 28, 1918. 
Following the open session held in the morning 


Pennsylvania; J. 


jointly with the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, an executive meeting was held at 2:30 p. m. 
in the Rose Room of Hotel Traymore by the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at which 
President Charles D. Asbury delivered his annual ad- 
dress. He spoke extemporaneously, having been too 
busy to prepare a formal speech. He gave a detailed 
account of the work done during the last six months. 
In doing so, he reviewed the tremendous changes which 
have taken place in the manufacturing phases of the 
hardware industry. He pointed out the supremacy of 
military needs and the logical character of the neces- 
sity which compels hardware producers to give priority 
to government requirements over all other orders. 
President Asbury voiced the resolve of every mem- 
ber when he declared that the hardware manufac- 
turers were determined to let no personal interests in- 
terfere with the one great work of oprating the hard- 
ware industry primarily in behalf of winning the war. 

In the absence of John C. Schmidt, chairman of the 





Frederick H, Payne, 
Vice-President, 
American Hardware Marufacturers’ Association. 


Executive Committee who had resigned to take up im- 
portant work for the Government at Washington, D. 
C., President Asbury read the report of that body to 
the convention. The report of the Auditing Commit- 
which T. B. Coles of New York City was 
chairman, was then read and approved. 


tee, of 
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Secretary-Treasurer Frederick D. Mitchell then de- 


livered his semi-annual report, which was a care- 


fully prepared and comprehensive review of the work 
He 
Philadelphia, 


achieved by his department. was followed by 
Fayette R. Plumb of Pennsylvania, 





F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary -Treasurer, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


chairman of the War Service Committee, who gave an 
interesting and inspiring account of the labors of that 
cominittee. 

The address of the Honorable Frank W. Taussig, 
the United 
Washington, D. C., which was scheduled on the pro- 


chairman of States Tariff Commission, 
gram for Tuesday afternoon, May 28th, was post- 
bhe 


session then adjourned to hold its next gathering in a 


poned because of the absence of Mr. Taussig. 


joint meeting next morning with the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. At y o'clock in the evening 
of Tuesday, May 29th, a ball was given by the Enter 
tainment Committee in the Traymore [all Room. This 
committee consisted of J. G. O'Brien of Rochester, 
New York, chairman; Wittiam G. Crype of Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania; S. M. Srone of Hartford, Con 
New York City; 
J. K. Watwortu of Chicago, Illinois. 
Wednesday, May 29, 1918. 


At the afternnon session of Wednesday, May 20th, 


necticut: R. G. THomson of and 


the following resolutions were unanimously approved 
and adopted: 

Whereas, the people of the United States are enthusias 
tically active and intensely loyal in supporting our Govern 
ment in its prosecution of the war which is being waged for 
the advancement of civilization and the freedom of mankind 
through the world; and 

Whereas, the spirit of self sacrifice and subordination is 
manifest over our entire country and thousands of citizens 
from every line of industry are generously giving all thei 
efforts to the use of our Government in every way they may 
assist directly or indirectly towards helping to win the 
war; and 

Whereas, we recognize it is the prime duty of all citizens 
who remain at home to devote their towards winning 
the war, and to unqualifiedly support im every possible man 


lives 


ner “our boys” who are ready to give their lives for the honor 
and welfare of our country, and that reg 


ardless of all other 
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considerations, commercial demands for merchandise or pro- 
duce of any description should be subordinated to the require- 
ments of the government for war purposes; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association in convention assembled renews 
its pledge to devote all its energies, its knowledge and talents 
to the use of our Government in every way as may be called 
for, and that regardless of all other considerations we will- 
ingly submit to the fulfillment of all requirements of the 
Government for materials and products in preference to the 
demands of our regular trade; and ~ 

Be it further resolved, that we heartily endorse the action 
of the officers of this association for the valuable and timely 
undertaking in inaugurating and perfecting the Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Organization for war service, thus having 
brought to the support of our Government an unusual and 
effective agency through which various departments of the 
Government have obtained and are procuring expediously 
supplies urgently needed; and 

te it further resolved that we highly commend the in- 
dividual members of this association who are voluntarily 
sacrificing their personal interests and are devoting their 
whole time and attention to the service of our Government 
in giving freely the benefit of their expert knowledge and 
experience in various lines of industry. Their examples of 
patriotism are an inspiration to all our members and to 





D. A. Merriman, 
Executive Committee, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


business men generally, which cannot be too widely recog- 
nized or too strongly endorsed. 
(Signed) G. H. Jantz, 

F. H. STEVENS, 

F. S. KRETSINGER, 

W. D. Biccers, 

D. A. MERRIMAN, 

Committee on Resolutions: 


Alvin Smith, Secretary of the Southern Machinery 
and Supply Dealers’ Association, addressed the con- 
vention and among other things urged the manufac- 
turers to get better acquainted with the jobbers. 

The executive session, which began Thursday morn- 
ing at 10:30 o'clock, concluded the Conveytion of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was devoted to a report and discussion of the findings 
of the Resolutions Committee. Speaking through this 
committee, the Association reaffirmed its allegiance to 
our Government and the pledge of its membership to 
direct all their activities toward the supreme goal of 
victory. The adjournment of the Convention came 
with everyone, figuratively expressed, on his toes 
eager to go forward quickly and with the utmost ef- 
ficiency in the gigantic movement of our nation for the 
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liberation of the oppressed peoples of the world and 
the wiping out of the last vestige of autocracy from the 
face of the earth. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

26,992.—A man in Spain desires to purchase agricultural 
implements, electrical utensils for household use, automobile 
accessories, etc. He also wishes to secure an agency for the 
sale of same. Six months’ credit is desired. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. References. 

26,994.—An agency is desired by a man in Algeria for 
the sale of cordage, locks, tin plate and kitchen utensils. 
Payment will be made against documents. Correspondence 
should be in French. References. 

26,995—-A man in Spain wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of motorcycles, and accessories for motorcycles, au- 
tomobiles, and bicycles. He will place first order for 30 
motorcycles after satisfactory trial of two or three ma- 
chines expressly ordered previously. He wishes to com- 
municate with firms not now represented in Spain. Pay- 
ment will be made by cash against documents at local bank 
or 9) days’ credit, as preferred. Correspondence may be in 
English, if nécessary, but Spanish is preferred. References. 

26,996 —A firm in South Africa is in the market for 
general line of toys, including rocking-horses, etc. Catalogs, 
complete description of toys, price lists, terms, etc., should be 
submitted. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26,983.—A business man in France desires to be placed in 
communication with American manufacturers and exporters 
of tools, steel, cast iron, iron, hardware, etc., with a view 
to securing an agency for the sale of same. References. 

26,985.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of American merchandise. References. Correspondence 
should be in French. 7 

26,987.—A firm in Algeria desires to purchase ordinary 
tools in common use, hardware, nails, locks, padlocks, paints, 
and coloring matters. Payment will be made against docu- 
ments, or opening of credit at Paris, London, or Marseille 
Correspondence may be in English, but French is preferred. 
References. 

26,989—A man in South Africa wishes to secure an 
agency, on a commission basis, for the sale of cutlery, general 
hardware, and foreign fancies. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

26,990.—An agency is desired by a man in Switzerland 
for the sale of American merchandise, especially hardware 
References. Correspondence may be in English. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, June 10, 11, and 12, 
1918. Commissioner, William A. Webster, 1813 City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Cedar Point, Ohio, 


June 18, 19 and 20, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville. North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, >ecre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ socia- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and 8, 191%. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Ulinois.__. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ELEVATOR SAVES TIME AND LABOR. 


Builders who possess the desirable talent of fore- 
sight often lay foundations of such ample proportions 
and __ solidity 
as to permit 
the erettion of 
additional sto- 
ries later on if 
the growth of 
the business 
requires such 
an enlarge- 
ment. The 
hand _ elevator 
manufactur e d 
by Kimball 
Brothers Com- 
pany of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, 
Lowa,  illus- 
trated here- 
with, is con- 
structed in 
harmony with 
a similar wis- 
dom. It can 
be changed at 
comparativel y 
little cost and 

















Manufactured by Kimball 
Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


without expensive alterations of any description into 
The Company makes vari- 


Hand Elevator, 


an electric power machine. 
ous types of elevators for passenger and freight pur- 
poses to be operated by power or by hand, ranging from 
a hand power dumb waiter to an electric elevator with 
a capacity for 40,000 pounds. 

In these days of shortage of labor hardware dealers 
whose places of business have two or more floors 
would do well to investigate the time and labor saving 
advantage of a hand power freight elevator, such as 
that manufactured by this Company. Threadbare as 
the adage seems, there is no denying the fact that “time 
is money.” The minutes wasted by a clerk or other 
employe in going up to the second or third floor after 
needed supplies could be largely eliminated by the use 
of an elevator by means of which greater quantities of 
stock can expeditiously be handled with less expendi- 
ture of time and effort. To hardware dealers thus 
situated it would, in all probability, be highly profitable 
to get into correspondence with Kimball Brothers 
Company of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and acquaint them- 
selves with the particulars of the elevator in question. 
A request to this Company will receive courteous and 
prompt attention. 


EERE AEE 
OBITUARY. 


William Flemming Keep. 

The death early this week in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, of William Flemming Keep marks the passing 
away of one of the prominent men in the hardware 
business of Chicago during the years following the 
close of the Civil War. 
Lockport, New York, in 1844, and entered business 


The deceased was born in 


K. Beach, and a cousin of Chauncey Keep. 
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in 1868 in the hardware firm of Miller Brothers and 
Keep. He retired from active affairs twenty years 
ago, and had been devoting himself to the manage- 
ment of his estate. Mr. Keep was the brother of Mrs. 
Watson F. Blairs, Miss Frances Keep, and Mrs. E. 
The 
funeral services were held in Chicago. 

| A AE 


WANTS TO KNOW WHO MAKES HIGH 
WHEEL LAWN MOWERS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 
Will you kindly advise us who makes the Grand 
and the Chamberlain high wheel lawn 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Universal 
mowers ? 
——, Michigan, May 2y, 1918. 





“*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Indiana. 

The La Grange Hardware Company, La Grange, has 
been incorporated for $20,000 by Clyde A. Walb, Ida B. 
Walb and Valentine D. Weaver. 

lowa. 
Devol Hardware Company, Council Bluffs, 
Du- 





The P. C. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by E. 
quette and C. Duquette. 

The hardware stock of the Marble Rock Hardware Com- 
pany, Marble Rock, has been sold to Corrager and Rudd. 

Jack Greteman, St. Lucas, has sold his interest in the 
Greteman and Kruse hardware and implement business to B 
H. Kuennen. The new name is Kruse and Kuennen. 

M. J. Mullholand has bought the hardware business of 
H. I. Batcheller at Paton. 

Minnesota. 

J. C. Jackson has purchased the Speath hardware busi- 
ness at Raymond. 

Allen and Smith, Bird Island, have sold their hardware 
store to A. H. Bert Ley. 

The hardware business of Hill and Ahlstrand at Vir- 
ginian has been dissolved, C. F. Ahlstrand continuing the 
business. 

Montana. 

A. M. Mathews has sold his hardware store at Moore to 
Irish Brothers. 

E. J. Owenhouse of the Owenhouse 
pany, Bozeman, has severed his connections 
pany. His stock has been purchased by EF. H. Fisher, 
W. Beneke and F. A. Waldorf. 

Nebraska. 

A. Hoffstrand has sold his hardware store at 
to C. H. and O. H. Buessow. 

A. Collom has purchased the stock of the L. P. 
Hardware Company at Arnold. 

Usher and Chambers have dissolved partnership in the 
hardware business at Elwood, F. Usher continuing the bust- 
ness. 

E. E. Lincoln has purchased his partner’s interest in 
their hardware business at McCool Junction. 

North Dakota. 

H. J. Homme and Company, Grace City, has sold its 
hardware stock to H. S. Halvorson. 

The hardware store of Strom and Company, Langdow, 
hire. 


Hardware Com- 
with the com- 


Frank 


Bertrant 


Rose 


was destroyed by 
Oklahoma. 


purchased the stock of , B. 


Collier Brothers have 
Spragine Hardware Company at Ardmore. 

Y. Onstott will open a hardware store at 

P. W. Robert has sold his hardware store at 


G. W. Hall. 


Lone Wolf 
Madill to 


South Dakota. 


Colfax and Simmons, Fulton, have suffered a 
loss, of about $8,000 in their hardware and implement store. 


severe 


busi 


Henry Ode has sold his interest in the hardware 
ness at Brandon to Albert Johnson. 
J. Meyers has purchased the T. C. Benjamin hardware 
store at Barnard. 
Washington. 
The hardware and furniture store of R. B. Smith at 
Prescott, was destroved by fire with a loss of $10,000 
Wisconsin. 
Frnest Nelson has sold his hardware and implement 
store at Barron to Falk Brothers. 
George A. Marshall has bought interest in the Ded 
rick and Marshall hardware busine at Brodhead, having 
sold his interest in the Brodhead Hardware Compan 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








URGES DEALERS TO AID GOVERNMENT. 
As in the treatment of coal difficulties, the United 
States Fuel Administration seeks the co-operation of 
the public in overcoming the obstacles which are pre- 
sented by the transportation and conservation of pe- 
troleum products. Patriotic assistance can be ren- 
dered if all those in any way connected with the trans- 
portation and consumption of petroleum products will 
act upon the suggestions that follow: 

Increase storage capacity to avoid shutdowns dur- 
ing periods of congested transportation. 

Provide adequate unloading facilities. 

Avoid delays to tank cars, oil barrels, or other con- 
tainers whether loaded or empty. 

Practice efficiency and economy in consumption. 

Delay in the movement of tank cars or other oil con- 
tainers involves a serious responsibility. Prompt ac- 
tion in unloading and storing tank and barrel contents 
and returning them to the source of supply will greatly 
assist the Government in its treatment of the fuel 
problems. 

Promptness and economy will assist the Govern- 
ment in winning the war. Delays will help the Kaiser. 

; ae 


DOES ITS WORK WITHOUT MISHAPS. 

The strongest recommendation that can be given 
for any tool which automobilists have occasion to use 
is that it will perform the services for which it was 
made without any accidents. The reason for this is 
that many autoists have been in a great hurry when- 
ever they purchased their tools, and have not given 
Unscrupulous 
manufacturers have taken advantage of this careless 
buying on the part of the autoists and have flooded 
the market with a supply of cheap tools that would 


the proper thought to their selections. 





Model Number 80 Motor Wrench, Manufactured by Bemis & 
Call Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


bend or break as soon as the car owner attempted to 
use them. 
when the autoist bought a tool he was very doubt- 
ful as to how long it would last him. In fact, he 
half expected that it would bend or break just at the 
time when he needed it most. 


Conditions soon grew to such a state that 


However, honest manufacturers decided to take a 
hand in the matter in order to drive the low grade 
They are now manufacturing 
tools which will not bend or break, and are advertis- 


tools off the market. 











ing these tools to autoists in order to teach them to 
be a little careful‘in their buying. One manufactur- 
ing company which claims to have realized the neces- 
sity for driving the poor tools off the market and the 
substitution of strong and durable tools is the Bemis 
and Call Hardware and Tool Company of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. This Company has been in the 
business since 1835 and declares that its tools have 
The accom- 
Number 8&o 


the reputation for quality unexcelled. 
the Model 


concern 


panying illustration shows 
Motor Wrench which this 
This wrench is said to be a very handy article for 


manufactures. 


use on automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats, gaso- 
lene engines, and for all other purposes where it is 
thin, strong, adjustable tool. The 
that this wrench will perform its 
functions mishaps The 
head of the wrench is set at an angle of 22 degrees, 
and is equipped with a straight handle. Attention is 
called by the manufacturers to the special design of 
this tool, which they claim gives it rigid strength at 


necessary to have a 
Company maintains 
whatsoever. 


without any 


the point where inferior types of offset head adjust- 
able wrenches would be sure to break. The jaws of 
the Model Number 80 Motor Wrench are said to be 
thin enough for check nuts and close contracted spaces 
and to be adapted both for lexagon and square nuts. 
Hardware dealers are urged to write to the Bemis and 
Call Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for a copy of its latest catalog which the 
manufacturers send out upon request. 





SAYS THAT PRICE CUTTING IS KIND OF 
COMMERCIAL DRUNKENNESS. 


A graphic description of the effect of price cutting 
is given by William M. Webster of Chicago, Commis- 
sioner National Association of Automobile Accessory 
Jobbers. He says that price cutting is a form of dis- 
sipation in modern business. 
ting prices, he takes his first nip of an intoxicant more 


When a man begins cut- 


seductive and more deadly in its effects than any al- 
coholic beverage. He creates straightway not only 
the appetite but often the necessity, through pressure 
of other price-cutting tipplers following his example 
to have another, then “‘stiil another” and finally just 
“one more,” until he is a confirmed under-selling, un- 
fair-competing, business-wrecking, cost-ignoring in- 
ebriate, and to continue the similitude to its conclu- 
sion, like that other drunkard who has dallied not 
wisely or well with alcohol, we find them both sooner 
or later side by side in the gutter. If you would follow 
in the way of a sober, sensible business man shun the 
tipple that is alluringly labeled “Cut Rates.” 


When you sell goods you feel certain will not prove 
satisfactory see that the customer understands pet- 
fectly the quality he is getting. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








In preparing their copy some writers of advertise- 


ments present a concise and effectively worded descrip- 


WEPNESDAY. MAY 15— 


§ CHROETER ¢ 


jliand; = We-hington Av.. 





Weekly Ad No. 698 


THIS SALE CLOSES TUESDAY. 
MAY 21.6 P.M. 


SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 








NCHROETER’S SPECIA 
POTATO GRATER 
EXCELLENT FOR 


POTATO PANCAKES 
 ) 


_ Willi 
mounds, nuts, bread, 
horsc-radish, tre 
tatoes, cocoanuts 
aud other fouds 
requiring grating. 
it does the work 
satisfactorily. For 
this week only. 
Svecial price, 


grate al- 











Parcel post 
weight. 
pounds. 


CORN MILL 


A mill to grind sour own corn meal; 
all part» are tinned; hopper holds 2 


quarts; grinis 2 bushelx per 
i pepsi $4.50 








hour, Price, 
TRENCH MIRRORS 

= og % A 4 ‘Gahet aes =n 
Special price a oe 

—_— ais =a 

<7VE-Ab. 
STEEL CLOTHES 
POSTS 

6% ft. long, 1%- 
inch thick; have 
swivel hooks and 


ure set in the 
JM ervund by 
FS of an sock. 
et; the pole can 
On 

s, be removed after 


~ 
Use, 


meuns 
iron 


” 
> 


Price, cach, 


$1.39 
SCHROETER BROS. Hardware Co. 














| 717 and 719 Washington Av. 
POST-DISPATCH . 


tion of the dis- 
tinctive features 
of the article or 
articles on sale. 
This attracts con- 
siderable atten- 
tion, and results 
in bringing many 
sales to the deal- 
er. The buyers 
always want to 
know what pur- 
poses the articles 
being 


will serve. 


advertised 
They 
want to be shown 
what special fea- 
tures the com- 
modities have, 
what advantages 
over other § arti- 
cles of a similar 
nature. This ex- 
plains why a clear 
and forceful des- 
brings 


the 


cription 
business to 
merchant. 
Another 
od which 


meth- 

copy 
writers use to ad- 
vantage is the 
placing of a 


striking illustra- 
tion in the adver- 
tisement. If it is 
a good one, it 


often does more 
to bring trade to 
the advertiser 
than several times 
the 
words that could 
the 


space it occupies. 


number of 
be used in 


It gives the buy- 





ers a better idea of what the article is, and the purposes 
for which it may be used. It enables them to under- 
stand the main advantages of the article. It puts a 
touch of interest in an advertisement, and, conse- 
quently is advantageous to the dealer. 

Still another way by which advertisers strengthen 
their appeals to the trade is by giving a prominent and 
conspicuous place to the price of their merchandise. 


This very important detail is often omitted. How- 
ever, this does not make it less essential. No matter 
what the commodity is, the buyers want to know the 
price. Failure to give them this information often 
causes them to lose interest in the advertisement and 
the advertiser immediately. Therefore, it is evident 
that the mentioning of prices plays its part in adding 
to the success of the advertisement. 

Each of the three principles mentioned in the forego- 
ing paragraphs, namely, a concise and forceful descrip- 
tion of the articles on sale, a striking illustration, and 
the mentioning of prices, is effective. Each one has 
helped swell the profits of many dealers. Therefore, it 
is plain that when a company combines these three prin- 
ciples in its copy, the adveriisements must necessarily 
be of a high standard. This is the distinguishing char- 
the advertisements of the 
Brothers Hardware Company, as may be seen from 


acteristic of Schroeter 
the accompanying reproduction of a part of one of 


this concern’s advertisements. It appeared in the 
Post Dispatch of St. Louis, Missouri. It 


the three principles mentioned above, and should do 


combines 


much to increase the sales of the articles advertised. 


+ * 1 


ADVERTISING LOWERS COST TO BUYER. 


A great many persons who buy goods that are ex 
tensively advertised ask whether or not something is 
added to the selling price of the goods in order to 
make up the advertising expense. The question is 
answered with the statement that two of the largest 
advertisers in the country, makers of men’s clothing, 
get their goods to the shelves of their customers at 
an expense of from 5 to 6 per cent of the selling price, 
whereas the average cost of selling goods which are 
Instead of being a 


not advertised is 12 per cent. 
burden on the consumer advertising is a boon to him. 
The best business men are the most extensive ad- 


vertisers, because the advertisement is the lowest sal- 
aried agent in the world. If there were a cheaper 
way of getting the news of their goods to the people, 
they would make use of it. 

+ a + 


MAKES IT CERTAIN TO BE READ. 

Advertising is such an art, says a publicity expert 
in the Washington Star, that many people actually 
buy periodicals as much for the advertisements as for 
the reading matter. 

“IT sat in an editor’s office the other day when a 
poet entered. 

“‘Glad to see you've accepted that sonnet of mine,’ 
the poet said, feverishly pushing back his long hair 
‘I hope it will be widely read.’ 

““Tt’s sure to be,’ said the editor. ‘It’s sure to be 
I've placed it next to one of our most striking ads.’ ” 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











KANSAS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS CO-OPERATE WITH 
ARCHITECTS’ INSTITUTE. 


Realizing. the necessity of securing the intelligent 
assistance of architects and others engaged in design- 
ing or operating school buildings and educational 
institutions, the Kansas City Chapter of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers has 
appointed a Committee on Legislation to co-operate 
with a like committee from the Kansas City Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. The com- 
mittee is made up of the following members : 

STANLEY Fie_p, Chairman. 

Joun H. KircHen. 

W. F. GILLHAM., 

F. J. McMorran., - 

N. W. Downes. 


Owing to the fact that ventilation in Kansas City 
and contiguous territory is purely an affair of volun- 
tary use or omission, the necessity for constructive 
legislation in this regard is quite evident. The joint 
committee of the heating and ventilating engineers and 
the architects will gather the required data and supply 
the information and arguments to the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association which is taking an active part in 
the campaign to enforce ventilation in public buildings 
and, particularly, in school edifices. 

In line with this very important work, John H. 
Kitchen, secretary of the Kansas City Chapter of the 
American Society of Heatirg and Ventilating Engi- 
neers attended the annual mecting of the Kansas State 
Association of Public Health Officers held in Topeka, 
Kansas, May 23 and 24, 1918, and read an instructive 
paper on “Heating and Ventilating School Buildings,” 
which produced a very favorable impression. 

atinebeinatifiadaiiisiiniaass 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION ISSUES ORDERS 
TO DELIVER ANTHRACITE COAL TO 
HOMES BEFORE FACTORIES. 


It is important that dealers and installers become 
acquainted with the desires and demands of the United 
States Fuel Administration in order that they may 
co-operate with the Government in the winning of the 
war. Therefore, whenever a proclamation or an order 
is issued by the department of our Government which 
we have just mentioned, it should be read with careful 
interest by them. It is for this reason that we publish 
such orders and regulations from time to time in the 
pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp. 

The latest order issued by the Fuel Administration 
is intended to prevent a repetition of the distressing 
conditions which existed in the homes of the American 
people last winter because of their inability to obtain 





coal. To accomplish this purpose the Fuel Admin- 
istration issues the following: 

So far as the use of domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
are concerned the United States Fuel Administration 
will see to it that the “home fires” are kept burning 
this winter. It has decided that anthracite intended 
for domestic fuel shall not be diverted for industrial 
purposes. 

The United States Fuel Administration’s attitude in 
this matter is made clear in a letter defining its policy 
which said: 

“The administration is satisfied that one of the 
causes of our domestic difficulties last winter in New 
England was due to the fact that with the extreme 
shortage of bituminous coal prevailing in New Eng- 
land and the northwestern section of this country, 
dealers were prevailed upon by industries to give them 
domestic sizes of anthracite in order that they might 
keep their plants in operation. 


“Every ton of coal so diverted from its proper and 
normal channels of consumption meant increased dif- 
ficulty on the part of the domestic consumers in having 
their requirements taken care of. The administration 
does not want any anthracite coal turned over to indus- 
trial plants without having the case passed upon and 
the fact established that the industry must have anthra- 
cite coal, and further, that no dealer can deliver an- 
thracite to an industrial concern without an exemption 
from the Federal Fuel Administration.” 


2 


SMOKE CONSUMING DEVICE PRODUCES 
HEAT AT VERY SMALL EXPENSE. 





A distinctive feature of the Boomer Warm Air 
Heaters, one type of which is illustrated herewith, is 
the Boomer Smoke Consuming Device. This device 
is used on all the Boomer Warm Air Heaters, accord- 
ing to the Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio, the 
manufacturers of these heaters. It is declared by the 
makers that the device is built on a scientifically cor- 
rect principle. A narrow door, about two inches wide, 
which can be closed and opened by means of a chain 
from the upper floor of the building, extends directly 
under the door through which coal is thrown into the 
fire pot. According to the instructions which the Com- 
pany issues with the warm air heater, the bed of live 
coals is to be kept on a level with the lower side of the 
narrow door. The usual set of dampers furnish air 
from below the grates. When the operator desires 
to consume the smoke, he simply opens the narrow 
door underneath the coal door, admitting a volume 
of air, which, combining with the gases as they escape 
urst 
the 


from the heated coal is said to cause them to 
into flame and thus practically consumes all of 
smoke. The Company claims that careful tests lave 


proven that this smoke consumer produces twenty pet 
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cent more heat from each ton of coal than it is possible 
to obtain without its use. It is further declared that 
when the gas is consumed the smoke is also consumed 
and does not take up room in the smoke pipe, and that 
consequently when the draft is good, the check damper 
in the smoke pipe can nearly always be left open, dis- 
charging heat through the registers, and filling the 
chimney with cold air from the cellar. In consuming 





Boomer Warm Air Heater Number 251, For Soft Coal, Coke, ° 


Made ty the Hess-Snyder Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


or Natural Gas. 


the gases emitted by soft coal, coke is the result. 
soomer Smoke Consuming Device is 
It is also 


Therefore, the 
said to coke the coal, and burn the coke. 
declared to give complete control of the fire, and to 
save labor, time, patience, and expense. Another im- 
portant benefit which, according to the Company, may 
be derived from this device is that there is fifty per 
cent less ashes to carry out. Dealers and installers 
who desire further information regarding the Boomer 
Warm Air Heaters should address their request to the 


Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio. 








ADVISES EXAMINATION AND REPAIR OF 
HOUSE CHIMNEYS. 


At a comparatively slight cost for printing and mail- 
ing, dealers and installers of warm air heaters can 
keep in touch with their former patrons and spread 
profitable publicity among prospective customers by 
sending out leaflets or circulars from time to time 
dealing with the general care of warm air heaters, and 
showing how difficulties of operation may be over- 
come. In this connection, for example, it would be 
well to call attention to the annual inspection of chim- 
neys by the fire commissioner and building commis- 
sioner of Davenport, Iowa, and emphasize the lesson 
to be drawn therefrom. The report of this inspection 
is very instructive in what it reveals. 

It shows that 165 chimneys needed overhauling or 
repairs to make them safe and effective, and, as the 
inspection has not been completed, it was expected 
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that double this number would be found. 
tion has been made early this year in order to give 


The inspec- 


ample time for repairs before another winter season. 
To experts it is a matter of common knowledge that a 
chimney with a poor draft will waste fuel and much 
more will be consumed to accomplish a given work 
than if a good draft were afforded that could be 
checked and controlled in accordance with the needs. 

The inspection of chimneys in Davenport is a cus- 
tom that could well extend to every city in the United 
States. In the interest of fuel conservation, all heat- 
ing plants could be well inspected to see whether or 
not they are qualified to accomplish their purpose. It 
is quite possible it would be found that the man who 
builds and uses the cheapest possible outfits, then sells 
his construction, leaving it to the owner to get along 
the best he can, would be found violating the ethics 
and principles of fuel conservation. 





GIVES TEN STRONG POINTS OF THE 
HOME COMFORT HEATER. 


When a manufacturing concern is willing to stake 
its total capital and its reputation on the reliability 
of its products any claims which it makes should re- 
ceive considerable attention. This is especially true 
if the concern has been recognized as one of the most 
successful and reliable in its particular line of busi- 
ness. For this reason dealers and installers are ad- 
vised to consider the claims which the Wrought Iron 
Range Company, 
St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, advances 
forits Home 
Comfort Warm 
Air Heater, il- 
lustrated here 
with. As a guar 
antee of the re- 
liability of 
heater the com- 


its 


pany stakes every 
full 
paid up capital of 


cent of its 


over one million 


dollars, as well 





as its reputation. 


Home Comfort Warm Air Heater, Made by JT h e manu fac- 


Wrought Iron Range Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


turers advance 
the following ten points which they claim to be dis 
tinctive features of the Home Comfort Warm Air 
Heater: . 

1. The 


one sheet of number 8 gauge open hearth steel plate. 


Dome or Combustion Chamber made of 
No cemented jointes for the leakage of gas or smoke 
into the hot air chamber. 

2. The Head or top plate one solid dise of num- 
ber ( 


of an inch thick. 


gauge steel or battleship armor plate a quarter 


3. Radiator Flanges. All openings through the 


dome are protected with heavy grey iron flanges. 


4. Radiator Elbows. Cast in one piece of grey 


iron with a deep cut joint. 
5. Pocket for Hot Water Coil 


Above the fire 
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pot, a longer circuit, and does not interfere in firing 
the warm air heater. 

6. Fire Door Pouch. 
ing, positively no chance for gas or smoke to enter 
the hot air chamber. 

7. Sectional Fire Brick Lining, forming the fire 
pot. Can be replaced through fire door in a few min- 
utes without taking down pipes and removing casing 
or jacket. 

8. Ash Pit Pouch. Cast in one solid piece, no 
joints to open and allow dust or ashes to enter hot 
air chamber. 

yg. Triangular Grate 
may be turned to the fie—anyone of which can be re- 


Jars, three sides of which 
placed without the aid of tools. 

10. Clinker Door, entering fire pot the 
grates, through which with a poker, clinkers can be 


above 


broken and forced through grates. 

Dealers and installers who desire further informa- 
tion regarding the Home Comfort Warm Air Heater, 
or about any of other products manufactured by the 
Wrought Iron Range Company, should address that 


concern at St. Louis, Missouri. 
“se 


INCREASES COAL PRODUCTION. 


The report of the United States Geological Survey 
on coal production for the week ended May 11, shows 
the bituminous yield to have been 11,806,000 net tons, 
which was an increase over the preceding week of 
252,000 tons, or 2.2 per cent. 

The anthracite production declined during the week 
more than 5 per cent. The shipments for the week 
amounted to 38,314 carloads as against 40,570 carloads 


during the previous week. 
coaiuilia 


BOILER PLATE WARM AIR HEATER IS 
DECLARED TO BE PROOF 
AGAINST CRACKING. 





Ample evidence is said to be available in support of 
the contention that boiler plate warm air heaters do 
not_crack under the most exacting conditions to which 
they can be subjected in actual use. This is one of 
the many strong arguments advanced by the Ameri- 
can Furnace Cémpany, St. Louis, Missouri, in behalf 
of its products in this line. The American Boiler 
Plate Warm Air Heater, manufactured by the com- 
pany has a fire pot made of one piece of heavy steel, 
which forms the entire drum, except the head, and 
which is protectively lined with high grade sectional 
fire brick. In order to obviate the possibility of the 
fire bricks falling out, they are set in a circle, thus ren- 
dering them self-supporting. They extend up to the 
top of the feed door, or higher if desired, to prevent 
any damage to the steel, and may be replaced through 
the feed door in ten minutes’ time at a small cost. 

The advantage of having the fire pot of the warm 
air heater lined with fire brick is said to be that the 
interior surface of the lining will become incandescent, 
or nearly so, and thus promote excellent combustion. 
In the American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, one 
of which is shown herewith, this commendable feature 
is further strengthened by the use of triangular grates 
which are hollow in the center and which are said to 
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possess exceptional strength and durability. It is 
averred that this form of grate does not warp for the 
reason that either side may be turned to the fire. The 
ashes may be removed around the sides without wast- 





“aan aq c 


ee a oe men 


American Boller Plate Warm Air Heater, Made by American 
Furnace Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ing coal because the bars work separately. Further- 
more, the statement is made that ashes may be re- 
moved from any part of the fire pot, rendering it an 
easy matter to crush the clinker through the grate. 
Catalogs and full particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the American Furnace Company, 2725-31 
Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT IS CHEAPER AND 
BETTER THAN A CANVASSER. 


The simple truth is that advertising is the least 
expensive form of salesmanship. To man 
around to canvass for your goods to people who read 
the local newspaper would cost a hundred or more 


send a 


times as much as the price of an advertisement in the 
newspaper. 

And the canvasser would not get as good results as 
the newspaper ad brings. He would find half his 
“prospects” out. Three-quarters of the rest would 
give him no serious attention,’ because when he called 
they would be busy about other matters. 

The newspaper is picked up when people are at 
leisure. They read its advertising as carefully as any 
part of the paper, and what the merchant says is 
given thoughtful attention. 

The man who advertises is usually the fellow who 
does the largest volume of Lusiness. The merchants 
who think it is a waste of money to utilize the adver- 
tising columns of the papers, usually follow in the 
wake of the more prosperous competitors. If adver- 
tising did not pay, the men who are the heaviest 
users of printers’ ink would be the first to discover it. 
It ‘would not be left to someone who speaks without 
experience on the subject. 
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~PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 




















PATTERN DRAFTING AND FUNDAMENTAL 
TRAINING. 


by O. W. Korue. 
The following letter was received by me a few 
weeks ago, and | am glad one fellow-workman had the 


Can you erect a metal ceiling without a scaffold? 
Can you go to any great university and take the 
I think not. 

Still again, show me a man who has achieved a last- 


third year course first ? 


ing success who did not buiid his career on certain 
The French 


fundamental principles. present great 
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Diagram Illustrating Need of Fundamental Training in Sheet Metal Work. 


courage of his convictions to find out where he stands. 
His letter follows: 
“Dear Sir and Brother: 

Being a sheet metal worker and a good union man 
for eight years, I would like to ask you through the 
columns of our trade paper if it is right that a person 
can learn Pattern Drafting without any preliminary 
studies. The fellows at our shop are divided on that 
point and I would like for vou to come out and say 
what you think. é 

Fraternally yours, 
R. B. Mc————..” 
Replying to the above timely inquiry, I will ask you 
Just as frankly—can you build a house without a 
foundation to set it on? 


Premier says: “ase your policy on principle and it 
must win for you.” 

Sheet metal Pattern Drafting is based on descriptive 
Descriptive means to describe. (Geometry 


Twenty and 


geometry. 
means the scientific placing of lines. 
more years ago a man was considered a wonderful 
workman if he could lay out a funnel, a chimney base 
with top, elbows, tees, and tapering elbow to crown off 
the achievement. 

You have heard the good oldtimers tell times with- 
out number how they used to make all cooking utensils 
by hand. How there were only a few patterns re- 
quired and these were mostly of regulation size. 

jut Mr. Mc——-——,, look today. Observe the tre- 
mendous strides into which the tin, copper and sheet 
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iron trade has developed. Look at the scope of furnace 
work, outside jobbing work, architectural cornice 
work, skylights, Marquis, metal windows, etc., farm- 
ing implements metal work. Look at exhaust and 
blow piping, with special reference to wood shaving 
systems, emory systems, gin or cotton systems, foun- 
dry systems, etc. Look at indirect heating and venti- 
lating, automobile sheet metal work, aeroplane sheet 
metal work. 

Note the colossal scope of each subject—the very 
special knowledge required fer detail, laying out, con- 
struction methods, installation methods, for each par- 
All this vast trade is laid in every 
sheet metal worker’s lap. Yours, too. It is an engi- 
neering craft equal to the best. All this requires 
fundamental knowledge ; in fact the greater and more 
pronounced a man’s fundamental knowledge, the easier 
it is for him to make himself master of all. 

Surely men who advocate learning Pattern Draft- 
ing without any elementary training, speak without 
For how can any man with knowledge 


ticular branch. 


knowledge. 
dare say the contrary. 

Of course some trade educators have found that by 
dispensing with elementary studies, starting right in 
on Pattern Drafting problems, pleases the vanity of 
many uninformed tradesmen. But you go through 
the elementary problems just the same; “don’t forget 
that.”’ 

However, you go through these geometrical funda- 
mentals without knowing in many cases what they 
mean or represent. And too often those kernels of 
knowledge on which the problem is based is over- 


looked. In this lies the short coming of thousands of 
tradesmen. 
Then again, Mr. Mc———, it is easier and quicker 


to learn the rock bottom fundamental principles first. 
This enables you to shift them to any sort of a prob- 
lem. It saves repeating similar instruction for every 
problem, which leaves greater scope for weightier 
knowledge. It enables you progressing and under- 
standing each problem by reason of being able to sep- 
arate its parts and look into each part of a drawing. 
With no preliminary studies in fundamentals the 
workman has nothing to go o1:. This is especially true 
where the text or instruction is so condensed that it 
does not mean anything to the workman. [ew sheet 
metal men are word painters and can picture the mean- 
ing from the word. To simply say in a terse way, 
“draw this, draw that; draw, etc.,” is really expecting 
too much from the tradesmen of a less than high 
school education. 

To illustrate to you concretely, some errors nearly 
always made by workmen having no fundamental 
training, the enclosed drawing has been prepared. In 
Figure 1, we have a breaching to get out. The idea is 
to bisect the lower angle and thereby splitting the angle 
in half, and having an equal portion of rise in miter 
line on each side. 

At “A” we see how this is done. A-B-C is the re- 
quired angle. To divide this angle in half, set a pair 
of dividers in the vertex B, and using any convenient 
radius, cross arcs in points a-b, which places’ these 


points an equal distance from B. Next reset dividers 


to a little larger radius, and using the new centers a, 
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and b, respectively, strike the cross arcs as atc. Join 
points b-c with a line and you have the miter line. This 
procedure can be followed no matter in what direction 
the angle inclines. This means that drawing “|}’ 
would be done in the same way. 

Now the reason for this miter line will be better un- 
derstood by the drawings “C” and “B.” Observe the 
diameter N for the lower piece. Now by drawing the 
miter line m-n arbitrarily, higher than it should be, 
makes the middle piece M smaller in diameter than the 
bottom angle. The same holds good with the drawing 
“B” by shifting the miter line o-p below its proper 
position. The angle P represents the desired diameter 
and this miter line will make the middle piece O of a 
larger diameter as shown. Now by reason of this 
being larger the workman cannot expect it to fit on the 
top collar which must be made to a given diameter or 
equal to P. 

In the elevation Figure 1 this is rectified by estab- 
lishing the miter line from the angles A-B-C as B-c 
extending it as to E. C-D represents the net diameter. 
The upper collar is made of the same diameter. If 
this upper collar were smaller or larger then the mid- 
dle branches would be tapering, and the parallel line 
method could not be used. Having the miter line, then 
at right angles to A-B draw a line as 1-7 and describe 
the half section. Divide this into any number of equal 
spaces, six in this case. Through each of these points 
project lines parallel with A-B, cutting the miter line 
A-X-F and E-B as shown. This establishes the points 
in the miter cuts. 

To set off the pattern observe the inclination of the 
middle piece and at right angles to it draw a line as 4-4. 
On this line step off the stretchout and draw stretch- 
out lines parallel to A-B. Then from each point in 
the miter lines project over lines at right angles from 
A-B into stretchout cutting lines having similar num- 
ber. In this way we cut off the length of lines in 
stretchout to equal those in elevation and establishes 
for us points 4’ 5’ 6’ 7’ etc. Also 3’ 2’ 1’ etc. The 
draftsman will observe that no line intersects the high 
point X in elevation. Therefore a line is extended 
from X into half section as X’._ The distance 4-X’ is 
stepped off into stretchout as shown. From here lines 
are extended to intersect that one projected from X of 
elevation. In this way the high point X is established 
as X’ in pattern. The lower miter cut for the angle 
is established in the same way by projecting over lines 
from each point in the miter cut B-E as 4” 5” 6” 7” 
etc. Through each of these points trace lines and the 
pattern is finished. The draftsman will observe that 
we place the seam line on line 4 of elevation which de- 
velops the pattern for the lower angle in the shape of a 
fish tail. By adding the line C’-C” the pattern for the 
lower angle is also finished. Laps for seaming or riv- 
eting must. be allowed extra. 

In Figure 2 we have another problem that gives our 
workmen much trouble in laying. We will say it is 4 
tapering ventilator base to set over the gabled roof. 
Workman with no fundamental training are not de- 
veloped to look closely at detail or the points of inter- 
section, or the lines that produce a certain result. In 
this way grave errors are made and which accounts for 
the fact that so many of our tradesmen can lay out 
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juite a number of things but their knowledge of 
fundamentals is not strong enough to make them stand 
out to assert themselves. 

A center line as 4-4” is first drawn and a line 
squared out as 1-7 at right angles. The roof line 
\"-4"-6' is drawn to any desired angle. The center 
line 4”-4 is extended sufficiently as to point Z in this 
case. This gives us the apex for drawing the side 
lines of taper which will be equal in flare. The semi- 
circle is described from 4’ and divided into equal 
spaces. 

Right here the workman must remember the semi- 
circle is divided into equal spaces, or rather the points 
2-3-4-5-6 are placed in the semicircle by which to es- 
tablish points on the base line 1-7. Therefore lines 
are dropped as ‘to 2’-3’-4’ which must be at right 
angles to the base 1-7. From these points they can be 
radiated from the apex Z to the roof line in points 
2”-3".. Altogether too often workmen without funda- 
mental understanding draw the radial lines through 
the semicircle as at the left half of elevation. Observe 
the difference in spaces between lines from 5 to 5’ and 
6 to 6’. Too often these inaccuracies are further car- 
ried out by sweeping them direct from the radial lines 
into pattern, thus giving the position as shown by the 
dotted line. The inaccuracy will be observed as we 
develop the true pattern. 

The radial lines 4’-5” ; 3'-3” ; 2’-2” lie on a flat sur- 
face and are as though drawn on a center plane of 
taper. Therefore to give these radial lines the full 
length of the outside taper project horizontal lines 
from points 4”-3”-2” to the side line 1”-1. This 
gives us the true slant lines for each radial line with 
which to develop the pattern. 

To set off the pattern from the apex Z, describe the 
Through each 


arc 4-4 and step off the stretchout. 
Using Z 


point draw radial lines from Z as shown. 
as center and each point between 1-1” as radius de- 
scribe arcs into the pattern cutting radial lines as in 
points 4’-3’-2’ etc. This gives the outline for the half 
pattern. The workman will the difference 
between the two cuts, the one is the result of close 
study of fundamentals. The other who has given 
himself over to speed. We may say that haste makes 


observe 


waste. 
“*- 


CHOOSES SITE FOR 1919 CONVENTION OF 
MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting held at the Commerce Club, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, on Monday, May 27th, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Retail Hardware Association 
decided on the city of St. Joseph as the site for next 
year’s convention. The convention will take place on 
February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. The city of St. Joseph was 
chosen because of its convenient location and because 
of the remarkable facilities it offers for the entertain- 
ment of the members who attend. Although the con- 
vention is still more than a half year distant, prepara- 
tions will be begun immediately so that the members 
may be assured of a good time and of gaining an 
unlimited amount of good by attending this important 


meeting, 
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MILWAUKEE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
OF SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ANNOUNCES MEETING. 


Notice of the tenth monthly meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Convention Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors is given in a letter 
sent to the members of the committee by Paul L. Bier- 
sach, the chairman. The letter states that the meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, June 5, 1918, at 3 o'clock 
P. M., in Room 157 of the Hotel Wisconsin. The 
chairman of the Committee lays stress on the impor- 
tance of the meeting. He declares that every mem- 
ber of the Committee should put in his appearance 
promptly without fail, as the whole Convention matter 
will be gone over thoroughly. Any additions, altera- 
tions or corrections to the plans for the Convention as 
they now are can best be made with the aid of every 
man on the Committee. The past monthly meetings 
of the Committee have been well attended, and there 
is no reason why the coming meeting should not be 
The 
work of arranging all the details is of the utmost im- 
portance, and judging from the way the Committee 
has gone about its task, there is no need for anyone to 


attended by every member of the Committee. 


have any fears regarding the success of the Conven- 


tion. 
-ee- 


MAKES USE OF FREE POWER OF AIR. 


The most vivid imagination falters before the tre- 
mendous and inconceivable amount of force which is 
everywhere lavishly running to waste, apparently, 
throughout Nature. If it were possible to guide into a 
given channel of distribution the tremendous power of 
the wind which passes over « given group of buildings 
in the course of a year, a sufficient amount of kinetic 
energy would be made available for the operation of 
all the machinery which could be installed within the 
walls of such edifices. As a rule we are conscious of 
this fact only in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, as when 
our attention is arrested by a 
gale. But in ordinary condi- 
tions, we seldom think of the 
amount of power’ which 
passes over the tops of build- 
ings without performing any 
service for the advantage of 





man. The makers of the Bi- 
calky Roof Fan Ventilator, 
however, have contrived to 


Bicalky Roof Fan 


Ventilator, Made by . re » 7 i< ' rP tc 
Bicalky Fan Company, turn ome ot thi “ wer 
Buffalo, N. Y. use in the saving of power 


bills for the running of ventilators. The Bicalky Roof 
‘an Ventilator is said to operate without mechanically 
produced power. Its manufacturers very properly use 
“Let the air which passes over your build- 
This feature 
of economy—coupled with what are said to be correct 
urged by the 


the slogan: 
ing furnish the power to ventilate it.” 


principles of design and operation—1s 


manufacturers in favor of their product. Descriptive 


literature and particulars as to price can be obtained 
by writing to the Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, Ne 
York 
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METAL BRANCH NATIONAL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Taking its tone from the opening remarks of W. 
H. Donlevy, chairman, the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Metal Branch of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation convened at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, May 24 and 25, 1918, and went 
on record as unqualifiedly in favor of throwing all the 
energies and resources of its members into the task 
of winning the war. Every topic on the program was 
discussed from the angle of national rather than per- 
sonal interests. Not once during the two days’ ses- 
sion was there any indication of a desire to subordinate 
the requirements of the Government to the demands of 
profit-making. The sincerity and honesty of purpose 
which characterized the speeches delivered at the 
meeting were so unmistakable that they produced a 

profound impression upon all present. 





. Donlevy, Chairman Metal Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, 


The meeting began at 10 o'clock Friday morning, 
May 24, with brief, introductory remarks by W. H. 
Donlevy, chairman of the Metal Branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. In a few terse sen- 
tences he contrived to give + graphic and distinct pic- 
ture of the situation. His exhortation to “put aside 
all thought of material prosperity and personal profit” 
and concentrate upon the supreme work of winning a 
conclusive victory was received with the utmost at- 
tention and approval by the assembly. He spoke as 
follows: 

Opening Remarks of W. H. Donlevy, Chairman Metal 
Branch of the National Hardware Association, at the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of that Organization in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 24, 1918. 

When the war started in August, 1914, the United 
States entered upon a period of unparalelled prosper- 


ity. England, France and Russia were dependent 


upon America for supplies of every description. 
quantities, and the 


Orders flowed to us in vast 
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wealth of our Country was greatly increased. For 
two and a half years this prosperity continued with 
our Country a Neutral or onlooker. 

A little more than a year ago the United States 
became a participant in the World War. We scarcely 
realized at that time, what our entrance into the con- 
flict meant to us. 

But today we are thrilled with the positive convic- 
tion that our Country will prove to be the deciding 
factor in a triumphant victory and bring to the world 
@ righteous and permanent peace. 

If, in putting our Country upon a war basis, our 
business activities have been restricted, if our trade 
has been curtailed, and our plans for the conduct of 
our enterprises have been hampered, let us not fret or 
complain. 

Let us put aside all thought of material prosperity 
and personal profit, and meet the demands made upon 
us willingly and cheerfully, feeling they are only mild 
contributions on our part toward helping our Country 
to win a final vittory, that will make the world safe 
for Democracy. 

| feel it can be said without fear of contradiction, 
that the Iron and Steel interests have been second to 
no other industry in loyalty to, and co-operation with, 
the Government, in its gigantic task. 

The abnormal conditions have created for us en- 
tirely new problems. 

I am confident the intelligent consideration and dis- 
cussion of these questions, at this Convention, will 
prove profitable, and send us to our homes better 
equipped to adjust our affairs to the needs of our 
Government, and make us, tf possible, more loyal and 
patriotic citizens of our beloved Country. 

Following the opening remarks of Mr. Donlevy, an 
address was delivered by the Honorable Robert Gar- 
land, President Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who eloquently and powerfully empha- 
sized the patriotic aspects of American industry and 
voiced the unwavering confidence of every American 
in the unconquerable spirit of our people. 

After the report of the Metal Committee was made, 
John A. Penton, President The Jron Trade Review of 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the subject of “Present 
Tendencies in American Steel Industry.” 
His high standing as an authority upon this topic 


Iron and 


caused his statements to be taken with much serious- 
ness. Without being unduly optimistic, the speaker 
gave reasons for believing that the ultimate trend of 
the American iron and steel industry is toward a 
greater prosperity and a larger share in the com- 
merce of the nations. 

Traffic conditions as they affect production and dis- 
tribution in the abnormal circumstances of military 
requirements were ably dealt with by L. C. Bihler, 
Traffic Manager of the Carnegie Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session of Friday, May 24th, was 
opened with an address by C. L. Pollock of the Apollo 
Steel Company, Apollo, Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
“Conditions in Galvanized Sheets.” His address was 
followed by a discussion of Government warehouse 
prices on sheet steel and iron products and their effect 
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upon the business of distributing members of the Me- 
tal Branch of the National Hardware Association. 
After some consideration of the matter of War 
Tax as an item of overhead expense, the meeting was 
addressed by E. T. Sproul, General Manager of Sales, 
the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. Mr. 





Rebert Gariand, President Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Sproul gave an illuminating description of the *Pres- 
ent Situation in Manufacturing and Sale of Sheet 
and Tin Plate.” 

Three other) subjects were discussed at the after- 
noon session, namely, Experience with Trade Accep- 
tances; Some Way of Adjusting Business to Present 
War Conditions and Labor Scarcity ; and Co-operation 
With the Government in Taking Care of Military Re- 
quirements. 

Friday evening at 7 o'clock a buffet and smok<r was 
given to the members of ihe Metal Branch of the 
National Hardware Association present at the annual 
meeting. 
address on patriotism by W. S. Van Dyke, vice-presi- 


The feature of this function was a fervent 


dent Real Estate Trust Company of Pittsburgh, l’ean 
sylvania. 

Three formal addresses marked the morning ses- 
sion of Saturday, May 25th. The first was by Clif- 
ford E. Pierce of Betz-Pierce Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio, and dealt with “The "ffect of War on the Cost 
of Distribution.” The second was made by ©. T 
Ross of Delphos Manufacturing Company, Delphos, 
Ohio, and treated the subject of “Eaves Trough and 
Conductor Pipe Situation.” 
talk on sheet metal by H. L. McKenzie, Sales-Manager 
The Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio. 


The third was a general 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the 
The Effect of the Present Ab- 
normal Conditions on the Sheet Metal Industry; Are 
Jobbers 


following questions: 


Maintaining Government Recommended 


Warehouse Prices? and The Effect Which the Scarcity 
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and High Cost of Terne Plate Is Having Upon the 


Roofing Business. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association adjourned. 


Those who attended its deliberations were unanimous 
in declaring that it was one of the most interesting 
and instructive gatherings ever held by that organiza- 
tion. 

. paren 


INDICATES NECESSITY OF CARE AND 
JUDGMENT IN PUBLICITY. 


Fear that he will not be able to handle his advertis- 
ing in a skillful manner has deterred many a business 
man from entering the field of publicity that would 
return big dividends. The awe in which the scientific 
aspect of advertising is held has likewise exercised 
a deterrent influence on those who otherwise might 
have reaped their full share of the sure profits that 
come from good advertising. 

Stripped of its fancy or fearsome features, ad- 
vertising is just plain salesmanship and any man who 
is properly qualified to sell merchandise should be able, 
with a little thought and study, to sell goods through 
phrases 


the medium of advertising. High sounding 


and rhetorical flights have no definite place in the suc- 
cessful advertising of today, but, on the other hand, 
the direct, personal message couched in good language 
is the kind of talk that sells goods either from behind 
the counter or through the medium of newspaper pub- 
licity. 

As a salesman, the man who sought to show a su- 
periority in the use of language over his everyday 
customer is no more a success than would he be if he 
sought to use unknown and unconvincing language in 
making his sale through an advertisement. Likewise, 
some men who would not think of using language that 
through its crudity of construction would approach 
vulgarity, pay little attention to the grammatical con 
struction of their advertising. Poor construction and 
bad grammar are traits of poor salesmanship and they 
also afford an unfair test of the value of advertising. 

A recent advertisement in a Salt Lake newspaper 
contained no mention of the name or address of the 
advertiser. This advertisement cost real money and 
the advertiser would not be guilty of purchasing any 
other commodity without giving the address to which 
his goods were to be delivered. 

A clerk heard offering an opinion to a customer that 
“Them kind of lemons is good” would be in danger 
leisure to continue his school 


of having grammar 


studies, but like expressions are often found in the 
advertisements of today and no doubt the advertiser 
wonders why his message is not taken more seriously. 
oo 

Progress in our electrical business during thirty 
years (notwithstanding that less than thirty per cent 
of the population is electrically served) has been one 
of the wonders of the world; its contribution to the 
comfort, happiness and efficiency of our modern life is 
so great that we wonder how a preceding generation 
did without it. We may justly feel proud of such a 


magnificent business which in every department of its 


development is so worthy of our best thought and 
effort. Be 


Robert Crouse, 
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PHILADELPHIA MASTER SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS HOLD MEETING. 
Mindful of the motto of their Association, “Each 
one helping for the greatest good of all,” the members 
of the Master Tin and Sheeet Metal Workers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Pen:sylvania, gave special at- 
tention to the subject of co-operation at their regular 
monthly meeting in Builders’ Exchange, 18 South 
Seventh street, which was held Monday evening, May 
27, 1918. So thoroughly are the master sheet metal 
contractors of the Association imbued with the spirit 
of patriotism that they are seriously considering the 
probability that it may be necessary for the members to 
combine their shops and form a company to expedite 
the production of work for the Government. 

A round table conference on this matter took place 
at the meeting. It was the consensus of opinion that 
this work should not be confined to the rank and file of 
the Master Tin and Sheet Metal Workers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and that it should be open to anyone 
who wants and is able to help. At the same time, 
however, it was stated that when in the past the mem- 
bers wanted a thing done for the Government without 
excess profits, they were obliged to depend wholly up- 
on those in their own ranks. 

Tentative plans were outlined several months ago 
for a combination shop in which to handle govern- 
ment orders with the highest degree of efficiency. The 
members are all agreed that just as soon as it becomes 
advisable to put these plans into execution, there will 
be no delay in full co-operation between all the con- 
tractors who belong to the Association. They are 
unanimous in their determination to do all in their 
power to help win the war and they count no sacrifice 
too great which has that end in view. 

—_ 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT COMPANY TAKES 
OVER STOCK AND GOOD WILL OF 
A. A. CARLSON COMPANY. 


Negotiations have been satisfactorily completed in 
virtue of which the Friedley-Voshardt Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, manufacturers of metal ceilings and 
sidewalks, has taken over the stock and good will of 
the A. A. Carlson Company of Chicago, Illinois. The 
latter concern has enjoyed a favorable reputation for 
the character of its products and the honesty and effi- 
ciency of its dealings. The variety of designs em- 
bodied in the metal ceilings and sidewalls, manufac- 
tured by the A. A. Carlson Company is such that the 
stock taken over by the Friedley-Voshardt Company 
constitutes a valuable addition to the latter's compre- 
hensive assortment. All of the ceiling material made 
by the A. A. Carlson Company is provided with a 
priming coat of paint on both sides. Moreover, it is 
equipped with punched nail holes and repressed beads. 

The standing of the Friedley-Voshardt Company is 
of so high a quality in the trade that its customers can 
be certain that the additional stock acquired through 
the negotiations may be relied upon to be of an excel- 
lence which measures up to exacting requirements of 
the Company. It is confidently expected that the 
former patrons of the A. A. Carlson Company will 
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transfer their business to the new owners by whon 
they are assured of prompt service, good workman- 
ship, and durable material. 
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MAKES A SPECIALTY OF HIGH GRADE 
SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 


If an-individual starts out to accomplish some 
worthy purpose, if he sets an ideal for which to strive, 
and if he labors diligently and honestly to realize his 
desire, there is no doubt that he will be successful. 
The same is true also of groups of peo- 
ple. This is what the Sykes Company, 
930 West 19th Place, Chicago, Illinois, 
gives as the reason for its success in its 
particular field. The Company 
clares that it organized for the purpose 
of making a success in the sheet metal 
business. However, from the very be- 
ginning it had no intention of gaining 
its desires through any other way than 
by hard and honest work, by giving the 
proper kind of service. It did not ex- 
pect to wait for a reward without do- 
ing anything to earn that reward. 
Shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is one of the sheet metal products in which this 
concern deals. The company claims that it special- 
izes in high grade metal roofing and siding; corru- 
gated sheets, painted or galvanized; metal window 
frames and sash, glazed with wired glass; skylights: 
and skylight gearing. Price lists and estimates will be 
furnished by the Company to all tinsmiths and sheet 
For such infor- 


de- 





One of the Sheet 
Metal Products 
of The Sykes 
Company, 930 
West 19th Place, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


metal contractors who desire them. 
mation those interested should address The Sykes 
Company, 930 West 19th Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
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REVOLUTIONIZES MAKING OF BRASS. 





The Bureau of Mines today announced the perfec- 
tion of a type of electric melting furnace that may be 
revolutionary in the making of brass. Patents on this 
furnace, known as the Rocking electric furnace, have 
been taken out by the Bureau and have been assigned 
to Secretary of the Interior Lane as trustee. Free 
licenses to operate these furnaces under the patents, it 
is understood, can be obtained by making application 
through Van. H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The new furnace, which it is claimed will reduce the 
important losses in brass melting, is the result of five 
years’ experimentation by H. W. Gillett, chemist of 
the Bureau of Mines, in co-operation with the labora- 
tory of Cornell University, the American Institute of 
Metals, and a number of manufacturers of brass. 

Up to the present most brass has been made in costly 
crucibles of imported clay and graphite. Since the 
war it has been impossible to obtain the imported ma- 
terials for crucibles, and manufacturers have had to 
put up with crucibles of much poorer quality, and at a 
cost many times that of pre-war prices. With the 
huge tonnage of brass needed for war purposes, such 
as shells and cartridges, manufacturers have been anx- 
ious for a solution of the crucible problem. The Bu- 
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eau states it is inevitable that the next few years will 
see electric furnaces largely replacing crucible fur- 
naces and that there will be a development comparable 
to that seen in the steel industry in the last few years. 
The electric furnace, it is also declared, will greatly 
decrease the loss of zinc which, together with copper, 
makes brass. Zinc boils at a much lower temperature 
than copper, and there have consequently been large 
losses in the open crucible furnace through volatiliza- 
tion of the zinc. The electric furnace is closed and 
these losses are avoided. It is estimated that the un- 
necessary losses in brass-making are more than $3,- 
000,000 a year in normal times and perhaps $10,000,- 
000 a year in war times. Another claim for the elec- 
tric furnace is that it gives more healthful working 
conditions for the men. 





IS EQUIPPED FOR SHEET METAL WORK. 


In addition to carrying a large and varied stock of 
sheet metal products such as one piece sheet metal el- 
bows, eaves trough, conductor pipe, roof and box gut- 
ters, and rain water cut-offs, the Robertson Brothers 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, Illinois, is de- 


clared to be equipped to manufacture from blue prints 
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Made by Robertson Brothers 
Illinois, 


Various Skeet Metal ci Al 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 


and specifications, any forms other than those of 
stocks standard. The Company’s factory is said to be 
equipped with the most modern type of electric spot 
welding machines for the manufacture of sheet metal 
welded boxes, special welded tanks, welded steel molds 
and forms, welded heavy pans and pails, and similar 
articles. Catalog and othe: details can be had by 
addressing Robertson Brothers Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1036-1046 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PUBLICITY EXPERT SHOWS WHY SOME 
ADVERTISEMENTS FAIL. 








advertising is salesmanship on paper, says a 
“A fretful talking 
“He had read some of my ob- 
thought 


True 
publicity 
with me,” he relates. 


expert. merchant was 
servations along the line of advertising. He 
that it was a waste of money to buy newspaper space 
It was not worth while 
John Wanamaker 


to tell the story of his store. 
to tell that merchant the 
or some big mail-order house and it was equally as 
‘U-Ought-To’ biscuit. He would 


story of 


unwise to mention 
come back every time with a bit of his own experi- 


ence. He had failed to make advertising pay. Others 
have had the same experience. Now—who is to 
blame ? 

“All the blame lies at the door of the advertiser. 


He misses his opportunity, when he fails to make his 
The cold 


Every 


printed advertisement a real, live salesman. 


type should pull and plead—is it too strong! 
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word of that advertisement should be directed to a 
certain individual—maybe the advertiser not 
know his name nor his address but he should know 
I was interested recently in this illustration. 


does 


him. 

“The dealer wants to sell hay. 
Shall he buy space and in that space 
story of the Hay 


He proposes to ad- 
vertise the hay. 
publish a pretty little Maud Muller 
Meadow—artistically decorated with a border of field 
daisies and a delicate vignette of “The Judge looked 
back as she climbed the hill!” 

‘That advertisement would attract attention—cer- 
tainly—the attention of many of the readers—but the 
advertisement would be a much better salesman if it 
merely said—in big, bold, black type—Hay deliv- 
ered, $8 a ton.’ 

‘The man in the market for hay is the man that 
advertiser is after and while he may be but one out 
of 100 readers of the newspaper—he is the one im- 
portant man. 

“When advertising does not pay the advertiser 
should put himself in the place of the reader and study 


the ‘why’ of the failure of the advertisement to draw.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Playground Equipment. 
From B. H. S. Hardware Company, Dysart, lowa. 
Kindly let us know where we can get playground 








equipment. 
\ns.—American Playground 

Company, Haute, 

Round Company, Quincy, 


Device and Swing 
Health Merry Go- 
Medart Man- 


Kalb and Potomac Streets, 
Tothill, 1815 Webster 


Terre Indiana: 


Illinois ; Fred. 
ETH Company, De 
Missouri; and W. S. 
Chicago. 
Closing Out Hardware Stocks. 
Irom a Subscriber. 
Will you please tell us who closes out hardware and 


. Louis, 
Street, 


implement stocks ? 

Ans.—Daniel Fine, &51 West Street ; 
Thomas W. Philpott, 601 East 63rd Street; and The 
Reval Mercantile West Adams Street, all 


Madison 


House, 761 
of Chicago, Ilinois. 
Devon Fishing Bait. 


From King-Andrew Hardware Company, 304 East State 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 
Please advise us where the Devon Fishing bait is 


manufactured. 

\ns.—The Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Akron, Ohio, fishing bait under this name. 
Lawn Mower. 


make 
Knoxall 
Fkrom Young Hardware 
We would like to 
lawn mower as we wish to obtain repairs. 


Ans. 


Kalamazoo, 


Company, Bellevue, lowa 


know who makes the Knoxall 


and Chamberlain Hardware Com- 
Michigan. 

Star Ventilator. 

From A. E. McClaflin, Bicknell, Indiana 


Would be pleased to know who makes the star ven 


X<dwards 


pany, 


tilator 
Ans.- 


Pennsylvania, 


Whilacde Iphia, 
(hi- 


Merchant and Evans Company, 


and 347 North Sheldon Street, 


cago 
J. K. Ventilator, 

Krom A. E. MeClaflin, 
Kindly let me know who 


Ventilator. 


Bicknell, Indiana 


manufactures the |. K 


\ns.—Siphon Ventilator Company 


Arkansas 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











STEEL TRADE EXPECTS PRODUCTION TO 
REACH FIFTY MILLION TONS 
BEFORE MID-SUMMER. 

Approximately 45,000,000 tons a year is the present 
rate of steel ingot production and there are men in 
the trade who believe the rate will reach 50,000,000 
tons before mid-summer, if the labor supply is main- 
tained. The “work or fight” edict issued by Provost- 
Marshal Crowder to men of draft age engaged in non- 
productive occupations is expected to have an import- 
ant effect in helping solve the labor problem insofar 
as an adequate labor supply is concerned. 

The present is a transitory period in steel. by means 
of questionnaires and otherwise producers are ascer- 
taining the precise use to which their customers would 
put material if their orders, long on books, were filled. 
When this information is put in shape a more syste- 
matic distribution of the available will be ar- 
ranged, the non-war uses being classified more strictly 
as to the order of helpfulness in which they stand. A 
great deal of steel is being distributed to the helpful 
Shipments of oil country goods 


steel 


industries even now. 
are very heavy and oil development is being stimulated 
in a way that was impossible last year and also in the 
early months of this year. The agricultural-implement 
trade is also being fairly well supplied. 


STEEL. 

In many instances, commercial consumers who were 
receiving steel against old orders have had their sup- 
plies curtailed. Store dealers in steel, however, and 
makers of shelf 
exhausted by demands from war sources are receiving 
The 
priority orders take the value of these methods of 
distribution into consideration, and most of the dealers 


goods whose supplies have been 


a satisfactory supply of new steel from the mills. 


in these lines have few complaints. 

Aside from these, the business of the mills in com- 
mercial steel is confined to such completed orders as 
are not needed for war purposes. Commercial buyers 
have practically abandoned efforts to get steel unless 
they are able to show that in fact they are supplying 
steel in the interest of the war. These users have to 
make a good case before they are able to get steel, 
but once the authorities are convinced they have little 
trouble. 

Many important revisions znd amplifications of base 
prices, differentials and extras in various steel products 
previously recommended are contained in the volumi- 
nous report issued by the committee of steel and steel 
products of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

In the Chicago market specifications for shell steel 
rounds are being placed and an independent maker in 
the west has been allotted 28,000 tons, while the lead- 
ing interest has been given a larger tonnage as part of 








the same order. Outside of government requirements, 
comparatively little is being done in steel bars and mills 
find it difficult to ship more than occasional small ton- 
nages to regular customers not engaged on war work. 
No new contracts are being made with this class of 
consumers. 


COPPER. 

The price-fixing committee of the War Industries 
Baord has recommended to i’resident Wilson that the 
present price of 234% cents a pound for copper be 
continued, beginning June ist, for a period ranging 
from seventy-five days, or until about August 15th. 
The decision in the copper price was a surprise to the 
producers and was made, it is understood, before the 
conference between producers and the board had taken 
place. More than 30 representatives of copper pro 
ducing and refining companies spent eight hours in 
presenting arguments why the price should be raised 
in order to offset constantly advancing cost of produc- 
tion only to be informed at the conclusion of their 
efforts that the price had actually been decided on the 
preceding day. 

It was intimated that consideration might be given 
later on to some classification of producers so that the 
high-cost mines would be shown preference in the 
matter of price that they might show some profit on 
present operations. 

Between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000 pounds of 
copper cost over 20 cents a pound to produce, it is 
estimated by copper authorities, and to speed up to 
new efforts and enable present tonnage to be turned 
out to market at a profit, the suggestion has been 
advanced that several cents a pound over the stipulated 
price be granted these concerns. That all the copper 
which can possibly be turned out by the mines of the 
country will be needed was recognized by the Govern- 
ment and a shortage may develop unless further speed- 
ing up can be accomplished. 

B. S. 
vey, asks and answers the pertinent question: Is the 


Butler, of the United States Geological Sur 


supply of ore in developed mines sufficient to warrant 
the discouragement of prospecting for the period of 
the war and to warrant the utilization of available 
labor and supplies where they will produce most, or 
would such a course endanger our future supply’ It 
is well recognized in mines management that prospect- 
ing should be kept well ahead of extraction of ore, and 
the same holds true for the whole industry. There are 
times, however, when it is deemed wise to restrict 
prospecting and to concentrate on extraction. At 
present there is more copper ore actually developed 


-or reasonably assured in mines already equipped than 
at any other time in the history of the industry. 
like some of our gold mines, the copper mines are not 
Of our great copper 


Un- 


likely to give out unexpectedly. 
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districts, many of which have been worked for 30 years 
or more, practically every one is making the greatest 
production in its history, and there is no reason to 
expect speedy exhaustion. It would seem safe then 
to rely on the known sources of supply for the next 
few years and to postpone prospecting until labor is 
available that is not so vitally needed for other 
purposes. 
TIN. 

The excitement through fears of not getting future 
supplies which recently led to such a scrambling for 
the metal, the paying of any price for the few lots 
offering, with consequent sensational advances in price 
and profits to fortunate holders, has entirely disap- 
peared. It was an attack of the nerves, and many 
buyers undoubtedly now regret they allowed their 
fears to get the better of their judgment. So far, this 
country has, in spite of all difficulties, received as much, 
in fact, more tin than in normal times, besides an 
increase in American smelted tin from Bolivian ores, 
and the steps being taken to reduce the consumption 
of the metal in some of the so-called nonessential in- 
dustries, promise quieter and more normal conditions 
in the future. 

The British Government has strained every effort 
to keep prices at reasonable figures in London, and is 
more drastic in alloting tin to their consumers than has 
been the case with us. 

The recent sensational prices here were caused by 
the insistence of our buyers to make purchases on days 
when no tin was offering. Ii the American consumer 
will keep cool, and not try to carry more tin than the 
country really needs, our prices should more nearly 
approximate the foreign price plus cost of import in 
the future. Still it is unwise to predict the future, as 
at any time some new complication of the situation 
may develop. 

LEAD. 

The St. Louis lead market was in a firm condition 
throughout the week, quotations running as high as 
7.00 cents. There are fewer sellers in the market than 
for some time and there seems to have been less lead 
in the hands of independents. The probable explana- 
tion of this state of affairs is that the independents 
have been underquoting the Trust for several weeks 
and during this time received a large proportion of 
the orders. 


SPELTER. 

The War Industries Board recommended to Presi- 
dent Wilson a continuance of the present prices on 
Grade A spelter and sheet zinc. The President has 
approved the recommendations. This leaves Grade A 
at 12.00 cents St. Louis basis, sheet zine at 15.00 cents, 
and plate zinc f. o. b. makers’ works at 14 cents. It is 
specified that the prices on sheet zinc are subject to the 
list extras in force on February 15, 1918, and carry the 
usual cash and quantity discounts. 

The production of zinc ore in the Oklahoma field is 
gradually dropping off, as the low price of ore during 
the past six weeks has resulted in the shaking out of a 
number of unprofitable operations. In addition to that 
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it is said that labor is becoming scarce, and certain 
Theré is very little 


kinds of supplies are hard to get. 
production coming from the Joplin-Webb City-Car- 
terville district, so the falling off in the Oklahoma field 
has an important bearing. 


To some extent the acute shortage of sheet bars 
upon the 
Except 


continues to exert an unfavorable effect 
operation of sheet mills in several sections. 
for Government requirements, which are less exacting 
in the case of steel sheets than in any other finished 
line, mills in the Chicago district are not taking on 
any new tonnages. The leading independent is able to 
make shipments to consumers, but has not been in the 
market for new business for several weeks. 
TIN PLATE. 

Production of tin plate at present is on a good basis. 
It may be expected to show a decline when hot weather 
arrives. Ifeavy demands are provided for in estimates 
of the Food Administration and probably exceed actual 
requirements. Regular customers are practically cov- 
ered for the last half. 
been left to the War Industries Board, which it is 


The price for this delivery has 


reported, is to assume a still broader control over steel 
distributors, which may bring tin plate tonnage directly 
under its jurisdiction. 

OLD METALS. 

Demand for iron and steel scrap is quite active in 
the Chicago market, increased inquiries being received 
for practically all grades. Consumers of heavy melting 
steel and malleable grades in the [ast are in need of 
considerable tonnages and are obtaining permits for 
shipments at their expense because of inability to 
obtain sufficient supply in their natural territory. This 
is causing considerable heavy material to move east- 
Wholesale quotations in the 


ward from Chicago. 


Chicago district, which may be considered nominal, 


are as follows: Old steel axles, $41.52; old iron axles, 
$41.52; steel springs, $30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$30.36; Number 1 cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net 
for non-ferrous metals are as follows, 


tons. Prices 


per pound: Light copper, 1.) cents; light brass, 11 


cents; lead, 5% cents; zinc, 41% cents; cast aluminum, 
22 cents. 
PIG IRON. 

A partial survey of pig iron consumption shows that 
only 50 to 60 per cent of castings plants are filling 
essential demands. 
is that there 


The main feature of the iron market 


is a shortage of iron. Demand far exceeds supply 
The steel mills are gradually getting in better shape, 
but the foundries are having a hard time. There has 
been an increase in the production of iron, but this 
increase has all been in the steel making and not in 
the foundry irons. So unless this fact is known cur 
rent statistics are misleading. And the question of 
how much iron the Government will need is still un 
settled. 


of their usual ways and they cannot easily accommo- 


Foundrymen have been rudely jostled out 


date themselves to the change. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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